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FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT : FRIEND OF BRITAIN 


T has been suggested in some quarters that certain passages in the 

Yalta Papers, as published in the United States in March 1955, show 

President Roosevelt not to have been the friend of Britain that the 
British people have always believed him to be. Well, let us see whether 
some of the facts do not point to F.D.R. as having been one of the best 
friends that Britain has ever had in America. When war broke out in 
1914 I was in the House of Commons and Parliamentary Private Secretary 
to Sir Edward Grey, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; but, having 
previously served in the army, I joined the forces and in 1915 I found 
myself fighting with the gallant 1st Canadian Infantry Division on the 
bloody battlefields of the Western Front. ‘Two years later, in 1917, 
America entered the war, and in August of that year I was appointed 
Assistant Military Attaché to the British Embassy, Washington, where I 
soon came to know intimately the then Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Navy, Franklin Delano Roosevelt: debonair, quick-witted, 
athletic, breathing health and virility, and fiercely determined to get at 
the Hun by every means in his power. The friendship that he and I 
formed in those days grew deeper as the years went by, and after he became 
President in 1932 my wife and I used to cross the Atlantic from time to 
time to stay with him either at the White House or at his lovely home, 
Hyde Park on the Hudson. Our last visit to him to Hyde Park was for 
ten days in October 1938. We had stayed with him at the White House 
in May 1936, and in the intervening period letters which I received from 
him, and his political activities, bore witness to the extent to which his 
mind was turning to the prospect of a European war launched by Hitler, 
the march of whose armies into the demilitarised Rhineland Zone on 
March 7 had formed—with its cognate re-actions—a subject of conver- 
sation between us in May. On October 7, 1937, he wrote to me anent 
the speech (long in preparation) which he had made at Chicago two days 
earlier advocating the “‘quarantining of aggressors,” a speech which was a 
protest against “international lawlessness’’ and in which he called upon 
the peace-loving nations to act together to uphold the sanctity of treaties, 
and courageously warned his compatriots in the United States that their 
hopes for peace could not be realised in a world at war. The speech 
provoked a vigorous outcry from the isolationists who formed a powerful 
section of the United States community at that time and right into the 
War. Six major pacifist groups declared that the President was leading 
America down the same road that led to World War I. In a letter of 
October 16, 1937, F.D.R. wrote: “I am fighting against a psychology of 
long standing—a psychology which comes very close to saying, “Peace at 
any price’. I have felt, however, that there will be a growing response to 
the ideal that when a few nations fail to maintain certain fundamental 
rules of conduct the most practical and most peaceful thing to do in the 
long run is to ‘quarantine’ them.” 

On October 31, 1937, I wrote to Roosevelt: 

“Three ‘dictatorship’ nations have embarked upon the task of creating 
and consolidating new Empires: a German Empire embracing central and 
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eastern Europe; an Italian Empire round the coasts of the Mediterranean; 
and an aggrandized Japanese Empire in far-eastern Asia. Anyone 
concerned or interested in the affairs of Europe had best make up his 
mind to the facts that the Nazi regierung is an organisation which (a) 
always takes a long view; (b) has set before itself definite objectives to be 
achieved ; and (c) is determined to spare no effort to bring those objectives 
to fulfilment. Towards the carrying out of those objectives they are 
training the German youth into a soulless machine. . . . The surprise to 
me is that anyone believes that any pact or understanding would be 
entered into by the Nazis which would tie their hands.” 

On January 24, 1938, I wrote to Roosevelt: 

“Edward Grey said to me shortly before he died in September 1933, 
‘If this (referring to the Hitler regime) is the new Germany then we shall 
have to revise our attitude towards her.’ But the trouble has been that 
during the last five years we have never done so. We allowed the Nazi 
regierung to grab and to play all the aces, and all the time we professed to 
believe that Nazi-ism stood for high ideals, good-will and peace. Even 
today it is believed in some quarters that an Agreement could be arrived 
at with Berlin which would replace uncertainty and unsettlement by 
certainty and settlement in Eastern Europe. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Nothing can alter the bedrock fact that no Agreements 
will be entered into by Berlin that would serve as a check upon its 
expansionist aspirations.” 

On March 12, 1938, the Wehrmacht occupied Vienna; and with the 
fall of Vienna, and the accomplishment of the dreaded and fatal Anschluss— 
which the British Minister, Sir Walford Selby (with the active support of 
his American colleague, Messersmith, under instructions from Roosevelt), 
had done his best to prevent—was simultaneously opened up the question 
of the Sudetenland which was part of the Austrian system, and to which 
Germany had no shadow of claim while Austria remained independent. 
Within two decades of the “Cease Fire’ in the first World War the 
“Drang nach Osten” had begun again. 

In the meantime on February 10, 1938, Roosevelt had written me: 

“T begin to think that events in this world move with a velocity which 
increases with every passing year. Even since your letter written on 
January twenty-fourth, so many new things have happened that you are 
completely out of date! But they all prove your rightness making unkind 
remarks about some people who see in Nazi-ism ideals of peace and good- 
will. I, too, am pursued by catch-cries in this country, and I am in the 
midst of a long process of education—and the process seems to be working 
slowly but surely. 

“Tt is grand news that you can both really come over this autumn. My 
present plan—if peace remains and Congress goes home in June—is, 
from the middle of August, to be up, off and on, at Hyde Park until 
November, so if you can get there then—preferably between September 
fifteenth and November first—it would be perfect. As you know well, 
the really hot weather will be over by the middle of September.” 

In the event, my wife and I arrived in New York from Scotland on 
October 14, 1938, and joined the President on his train from Washington 
to Hyde Park at 4.30 the same afternoon. After a happy ten days visit 
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to him, we journeyed at the end of October to Canada and on boarding 
the Duchess of Richmond at Montreal on November 3 for our homeward 
voyage we found awaiting us a cable from F.D.R. which read: 

““Bon voyage to you both. Come back again very soon. I miss you 
much at Hyde Park.” 

But ere we could again set sail for the United States the war clouds had 
gathered on the horizon; the crash had come; and Britain and France, and 
the British Commonwealth, were engaged in the most stupendous struggle 
for liberty in all the world’s history. In my book, “At Close Quarters,” 
published in 1947, I wrote: 

“Looking back on our visit to Hyde Park in October 1938, one thing 
stands out clearly and that is, that to Roosevelt’s mind, it was by that time 
a certainty that Germany definitely intended to launch another war upon 
civilisation. The nature of the steps which he was prepared at that time 
to take to help Great Britain in the struggle, whilst America was still at 
peace—is another story.” 

It has seemed to me that the publication by the U.S. Secretary of State 
of the State Department version of the Yalta Conference, and the re- 
actions to some of the disclosures contained therein as mentioned in the 
opening sentences of this narrative, make it desirable that I should now 
relate that “‘other story” which is as follows. 

During the course of our ten days stay at Hyde Park in 1938, Roosevelt, 
from time to time, discussed the situation in Europe with me in general 
terms, but on the evening of October 20 he said to me that after lunch the 
following day—he used to be busy all the morning with Presidential 


matters even though on holiday—he wanted to have a “‘proper talk” with 
me about certain important matters which would arise if the “probable 
war” took place. Accordingly, we had that talk on October 21, but for 
the sake of convenience in the structure of my story I will first clear out 
of the way a further talk which I had with him on October 23. The note 
which I made of that talk at the time is as follows. 


Note of Conversation between President Roosevelt and 
Colonel Hon. Arthur Murray at Hyde Park on the 
Hudson, Oct. 23, 1938. 


“In a coversation with the President today he asked me to convey by 
word of mouth certain messages to the Prime Minister of Canada, 
Mr. Mackenzie King, whom I was to see during my impending visit to 
Lord Tweedsmuir at Ottawa. The President said that the position would 
arise fairly soon in which he would be announcing his Defence Programme. 
He was particularly anxious to avoid any excessive rise in material and 
manufacturing prices, and this problem, he said, would doubtless have 
to be met in Canada also. As regards the aeroplane part of the programme 
the suggestion which he wished me to make to Mr. Mackenzie King was 
this: he would appoint an officer to act in liaison with an officer appointed 
by the Canadian Government, if they would agree to such an appointment. 
The appointment that he, the President, would make would be one of the 
Assistant-Chiefs of the Bureau of Procurement. If the Canadian 
Government appointed their man then the two could be in close contact, 
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and it ought to be possible to obviate any undue rise in contract prices. 
Another and most important object, !:e said, which he had in view in 
making this proposal was that, thro» :;h the liaison thus established, it 
would be possible for information as regards design, engines, and other 
aspects of aeroplane manufacture and programme, to pass confidentially 
between the United States, Canadian and British Governments, to the 
extent that each thought fit. Existing official channels, he held, should 
not, for various reasons, be used for this purpose. He said that he would 
get busy in the matter of selecting his ‘liaison’ man, and that it might be 
necessary to make the appointment any time within the next few months. 
It might be December, or it might be January, but it would probably be 
pretty soon. ‘It ought’, he said, ‘to be done fairly soon’, and he hoped 
the Canadian Government would agree to the proposal, and also get busy 
in the matter of selecting their man.” 

In due course, namely on October 30, 1938, I wrote to Roosevelt from 
Government House, Ottawa, on the subject of the foregoing conversation, 
as follows: 

“T had a letter on arrival here from Mackenzie King deploring the fact 
that he will not be back in Ottawa from his West Indian ‘health’ trip 
until after we have departed, so unfortunately I shall not see him. I have, 
however, explained fully to Tweedsmuir your proposal anent ‘liaison’ 
appointments by yourself and the Canadian Government in connection 
with your respective Air Defence programmes, and the two principal 
objects that you have in view to achieve thereby. Tweedsmuir is highly 
gratified at your proposal and its objects. He will talk to Mackenzie King 
on the matter as soon as the latter returns to Ottawa, and thereafter will 
write you. In any event, you will, of course, be hearing in due course 
from Mackenzie King himself on the subject. John Tweedsmuir was 
very glad to receive your personal messages, which he warmly reciprocates. 
He benefited greatly from the ‘cure’ he underwent in England, and is 
looking very fit and well. I will write you from London.” 

Subsequently I had a letter from Mackenzie King—a friend of Roose- 
velt’s almost from boyhood, and a long-time friend of mine—that 
Tweedsmuir had conveyed to him the substance of my conversation of 
October 23 with Roosevelt. 

I now come back to my conversation with Roosevelt on the afternoon 
of October 21. The note which I made at the time of that conversation 
is as follows. 

“The President asked me, on my return to London, to convey his very 
sincere greetings and best wishes to the Prime Minister, and an assurance— 
in the event of hostilities and the United States being neutral—of his 
desire to help in every way in his power. ‘I will help all I can,’ he said 
to me. He said he wished the Prime Minister to feel that he had, in so 
far as he, the President, was able to achieve it, ‘the industrial resources of 
the American nation behind him in the event of war with the dictatorships’. 
The President further asked me to say to the Prime Minister that whereas, 
a year or two ago, only ten per cent of the people of America realised that 
if a Germany-Italy-Japan alliance succeeded in obtaining a dominating 
position their next step would be South America, at least forty per cent 
now realised that fact. One of his difficulties, of course, was that the last 
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of the democracies to be really hit would be the United States. The 
President then went on to talk to me on the subject of the German Air 
Programme, and asked me to talk to the Prime Minister, when I returned 
to London, in the sense of our conversation. He assumed German 
productive capacity at 40,000 ’planes a year. Britain with a producing 
capacity, including Canada, of 25,000 ’planes, and France of 15,000 or 
whatever the relative figures agreed, would approximate to Germany’s 
total. Great Britain and France, no doubt, would also, between them, 
have the Italian production covered. So far as he was concerned, his 
object would be—in the event of Great Britain being at war with the 
dictatorships, and the United States not being engaged—to do his best 
to provide partly-finished basic materials, which did not come within the 
Neutrality law, for an extra 20,000 to 30,000 planes, to give the necessary 
overwhelming superiority over Germany and Italy. As exemplifying 
what he meant when referring to partly-finished basic materials, he 
instanced plates for wings; aluminium plates to be shaped out as cabins; 
wood and wire, steel castings for engines, cylinder blocks, steel tubing, 
sparking plugs, magnetos, and generally anything and everything which, 
if exported, could not be held to come within the Neutrality law. As 
regards plant in Great Britain and Canada, he hoped that arrangements 
might be possible (apart from the plant necessary for whatever ‘capacity’ 
was eventually arrived at) for such plant as would be able to deal with the 
basic materials which he hoped to supply. In a general reference to such 
matters as the assembling of parts, mass production, and the training of 
mechanics, he said that the question of transporting the ‘basic materials’ 
across the Atlantic would also fall to be considered.” 

On October 22, I wrote to Lord Halifax, the Foreign Secretary, from 
Hyde Park, telling him that I had had talks with the President with which, 
in due course, I would acquaint him, and on my arrival back in Britain in 
November I related to him the substance of the talks, of which he informed 
the Prime Minister, Neville Chamberlain, at the same time saying to the 
latter that I was looking forward to seeing him in order personally to 
deliver to him messages from the President. About a fortnight later my 
meeting with Chamberlain took place, and I wrote Roosevelt on December 
15 the following account of it. 

“For one good reason and another—his preparations for, and absence 
in Paris, and my absence on business from London—I have been unable 
until this week to get into contact with the Prime Minister. However, a 
date and hour having been finally fixed, 1 went down to the House yester- 
day evening and had a good talk with him. I may say that ten days ago 
I went to the Foreign Office and conversed for some time with Halifax. 
I gave to the Prime Minister in my talk with him the personal greetings 
and messages from yourself. ‘These he appreciated very much. He asked 
me to tell you that he was immensely grateful to you for all that you had 
done and were doing, not only by your powerful messages to Hitler at the 
time of the crisis, but generally by your exceedingly sympathetic and 
helpful attitude throughout these trying times. He wished me to tell you 
that the messages which I gave him from you, and your sympathetic 
attitude were most encouraging to him. In parenthesis I may say that 
despite the strain on him he is looking remarkably fit; and of one thing I 
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am quite certain—and I am convinced you will agree—and that is that one 
of the reasons he bears the strain so well, and looks so fit, is because he is 
a fisherman; and a very good fisherman (particularly on a salmon river) 
at that! In the course of our conversation Chamberlain said: “There is 
no question but that in certain circumstances a statement which really 
brought it home that the vast resources of the United States would be 
behind Britain might have a deterrent effect. Whether on Hitler himself, 
it is impossible to say; I don’t think anybody could say. Since I have 
seen and talked to Hitler I realise that he is a man who gets an idea into 
his head, and the idea swells and swells until it gets near bursting point, 
and then you can’t say whether anything will stop its bursting.’ I then 
talked to Chamberlain on the subject of your suggestions in the matter of 
the British and French Air Programmes to equalise the German and 
Italiz. efforts; and what was in your mind as to methods—not encroaching 
on the Neutrality law—for assisting overwhelming superiority. He thanks 
you very much for these valuable and helpful proposals, and has asked me 
to see the Air Minister, Sir Kingsley Wood—who happens to be an old 
Parliamentary colleague of mine—and discuss the whole matter with him 
so that the technical points may be thrashed out.” 

On December 20 I wrote to Roosevelt: 

“T told you in my letter of December 15 that the Prime Minister had 
asked me to see the Air Minister, Sir Kingsley Wood, on the subject of 
your ‘Air Programme’ suggestions. I saw Wood at the House of Commons 
this afternoon, and gave him the statement containing your views and 
proposals which I had previously shown to the Prime Minister. Wood 
told me that the Prime Minister had already talked to him on the matter, 
and we then went through your suggestions in detail. He asks me to say 
to you that he is very grateful indeed to you for the spirit of helpfulness 
and co-operation in which the suggestions were conceived, as well as for 
the suggestions themselves. He asks me further to say that he will have 
them very carefully examined from every appropriate angle, after which 
he will get into touch with me again. He—as was the case with Chamber- 
lain, and three other Members of the Cabinet whom I have seen—have 
derived a real feeling of encouragement from the messages and tokens of 
your sympathetic attitude, and the sense of friendly contact with yourself 
that these messages and tokens have brought.” 

The completion of this part of the story is to be found in a letter from 
myself to Roosevelt on May 20, 1939, in which I passed on to him from 
Sir Kingsley Wood a message saying how very greatly Wood valued his 
(the President’s) helpful suggestion in the matter of the Air Programmes, 
and that he had had it carefully examined. The message then described in 
detail the materials and articles the Air Ministry might wish to procure in 
war, and what the Ministry’s chief needs would be; and concluded with 
comments on the subject of plant and manufacturing capacity. 

My letter to Roosevelt ended: 

“‘We are having a lovely Spring here at An Cala, and the colours of the 
Rhodos and Azaleas and other shrubs and plants are this year particularly 
gorgeous. We both devoutly wish you could be here to see and enjoy 
them. But that, we hope very much, is a pleasure deferred. If someone 
would murder that bestial megalomaniac, Adolf Hitler, then you, and 
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both of us, could say quite definitely that the pleasure would be a certainty 
—as indeed you have said more than once to us—as soon as you relinquish 
your high office.” 

In the meantime, in a letter from Roosevelt of January 19, 1939, he 
wrote: 

“I am glad you had that talk with Chamberlain and that you think it 
helped him to realise my real friendship for him.” 

On September 12, 1939, I wrote to Sir Kingsley Wood: 

“‘We will devoutly hope that in the not distant future, Roosevelt will 
achieve his desired ‘cash and carry’ amendment to the Neutrality law, 
in which case the fulfilment of the Air Programmes plan—the details of 
which I have been passing ‘to and fro’ between him and you—will become 
void and unnecessary. So much the better, seeing that it was of the 
nature of a ‘stop-gap’ substitute for something infinitely more advan- 
tageous—if achievable! Nevertheless, the fact that he evolved in his 
mind and suggested the ‘substitute’ a year ago bears abiding witness to 
his keen and sympathetic desire to help us in this battle against tyranny 
in whatever way lay in his power; and I know that, from the psychological 
and ‘personal ‘contact’ point of view, the messages that I have passed 
between him and you have been very helpful. After all, as we know, the 
surge of diverse human emotions has governed through the ages the rise 
and fall of history’s tides.” 

““My recent letters from the President,” I wrote to Lord Halifax on 
March 1, 1940, “indicate that he is in good fettle. He has felt it very 
keenly that all he can be is ‘belligerent in thought.’ At any rate he has 
helped all he can as he said to me that he would do when last I saw him, 
and he is not likely to do anything that would ‘let Hitler off’. He is not 
a man given to hatred but he hates violently everyone and everything to 
do with the Nazi regime. 

On June 3, 1940, Lord Halifax wrote me: 

“A line to thank you for your letter of June 1st and for sending me the 
message from the President, which I was very much pleased to receive. 
He is helping a lot.” 

Step by step Roosevelt led the American nation along the road of 
friendship and help to Britain whilst America was still at peace: 50 U.S. 
Destroyers; Lease Lend law; 73 warships, U-boat chasers and torpedo 
boats; U.S. occupation of Iceland; convoying of munitions crossing the 
Atlantic with instructions to convoy commanders to ‘shoot at sight’ if 
interfered with; and the repeal of the Neutrality law. On December 11, 
1941, the day of America’s entry into the war, my wife and I sent the 
following cable to President Roosevelt: 

“Once again we fight side by side and all in against the German 
aggressors. Our love and thoughts and wishes are with you in your 
momentous burdens and anxieties.” 

On December 13, came back the reply from the President: 

“Many thanks. Love to you both. We will all see this through 
together.” 

And we did. 


ELIBANK. 

















WHITHER SOVEREIGN GERMANY ? 


N the fifth of May this year, almost to a day ten years after the 

German army had surrendered unconditionally, Germany re- 

covered her sovereignty and became a full-fledged member of an 
enlarged Western Union and of NATO. 

At Potsdam the three victorious Allies and France, who had only a 
courtesy claim to victory, had taken over the government of 66 million 
people. They were to run it jointly, to punish the Nazis and their 
military and civilian helpmates, to get ample reparation, and to reduce 
Germany’s industrial potential to such modest proportions as to make 
rearmament impossible. Beyond this they sought to teach her people 
the principles of democracy and to turn them into a peace loving nation. 
The main architects of this ambitious scheme had been Russians and 
Americans. ‘They had planned a kind of vacuum in the heart of Europe. 
The Russians, being free from illusions, had known why they wanted it; 
the Americans had hoped to punish sin and to make the world safe for 
stargazing. Russia had done pretty well out of these plans, but nearly 
everything the U.S.A. had touched went sour. Yet their marvellous 
ability to go into reverse when they have taken the wrong turn and their 
readiness to pour out their wealth with unstinted generosity have saved 
Europe from collapse. ‘They seem convinced that their “Know How” 
will always enable them to unscramble scrambled eggs and to hatch healthy 
chickens from them. 

The recovery of Germany almost proved them right. ‘Ten years ago, 
Germany was a mass of shambles, two years later she passed through a 
famine such as no modern industrial country ever had experienced. But 
a year later, a currency reform imposed upon her by the U.S.A. started 
her on the road to recovery. Success was due to the ruthlessness of 
American experts, who were not faced by a vocational democracy to whom 
inflation holds out no fear, since its farmers and industrialists get rid of 
their debts and profit from the rise in value of farms and plants, whilst 
its workers are sufficiently well organised to make wage-rises follow 
price-rises almost immediately. Yet mere currency reform would not 
have saved the country. Germany for once was fortunate. In Professor 
Erhard she found a Minister of Economics, who fought scarcity by 
competition, not by rationing; in Fritz Schaeffer she has a Minister of 
Finance, who insisted that budgets must be balanced, and in Dr. Vocke 
the Central Bank has a head who knew how to handle monetary controls, 
and who was unwilling to make concessions to demands for soft money. 
All three assumed that their people were prepared to work for modest 
wages to save themselves from toppling over the precipice. Without this 
will to work, to suffer and to save, even the generous help of the U.S.A. 
by way of the Marshall plan would have availed little. Within a short 
time the Bank’s gold reserves have risen from 140 million dollars (1952) 
to 700 million dollars (March 1955), its assets with foreign banks and its 
holdings of foreign bills of exchange from 1 milliard to 2 milliard dollars. 
Imports have gone up from 2700 million dollars (1950) to 4600 millions 
(1954); exports from not quite 2 milliards to 5.3 milliards. An un- 
favourable balance of trade of 700 million dollars has been turned into a 
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favourable one of the same amount. Since 1948 the index of production 
has risen from 63 (1936=100) to 184. Germany’s rapid and unexpected 
recovery has often been called a miracle, especially by those who do not 
believe in economic commonsense and hard work. 

Germany’s political come-back has been even more spectacular. 
Within ten years an outcast has become an ally. She owed this rapid 
transformation to the reciprocal misconceptions of Russia and the U.S.A. 
A realist ruffian like Stalin must have been completely misled about the 
strength of the U.S.A., when Roosevelt, in order to save American lives, 
offered him a heavy price for intervention in the Japanese war. He 
would have stepped in anyhow for he meant to join in the Far-Eastern 
peace talks. The President’s statement that an U.S.A. army could not be 
kept in Europe for more than two years must have sounded to him like 
an invitation to go ahead. And Roosevelt’s attempts to sell the British 
Empire so to speak, in order to get into his good books, can hardly have 
increased Stalin’s respect for American statecraft. On the other hand, 
Roosevelt’s and his pinkie-winkies’ concepts of Russian communism as a 
kind of advanced liberalism betrayed a tragic political colour-blindness. 
Yet it was shared by General Eisenhower, who saw in Russia a kind of 
soul-mate of America. ‘““The ordinary Russian,” he wrote, “seems to me 
to bear a marked similarity to what we call an average American.” “Both 
people,” he thought, “were free from the stigma of colonial empire 
building by force.” The outcome of these misunderstandings was a 
situation in which Russia expected to move unopposed, westward, while 
the U.S.A. after demobilisation had nothing to oppose them with but 
the atomic bomb. ‘The interval during which it remained an adequate 
deterrent had to be used for filling a gap, and it could only be done by 
rearming Germany. But everybody was frightened of a rearmed Germany 
(the Brussels pact of March 1948 had originally been directed against 
Germany). So the plan arose to make Germany a member of a European 
Federation where she would always be watched, and to the government 
of which the control of her new army would be transferred. France’s 
co-operation had to be bought by a pooling of the continental coal and iron 
industries, which would offset Germany’s natural advantages in this field, 
though ostensibly the aim of the Schuman pact was the creation of a 
common market. 


II 


The producer of Germany’s political resurgence has been Dr. Adenauer. 
He has recovered Germany’s sovereignty by reconciling the blind fears of 
France with the hazy hopes of the U.S.A. Seven years ago he was a 
newcomer in the field of foreign affairs. ‘Today he is considered one of 
the world’s great statesmen. He had adopted the American thesis to 
“negotiate from strength,” and he was convinced that the ratification of 
the Paris agreements would provide enough of it to impress Russia. 
Russia’s moves for preventing their consummation seem to bear out the 
justice of his view. 

But the newly recognised Sovereign German Federal Republic is a 
torso, even though its claims to speak for all Germans have been recognised 
by the Western Allies. It is not recognised by Russia and no peace treaty 
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has been signed. So far moreover its establishment by treaties with 
Western Union and NATO have been paid for by increasing pressure on 
the seventeen million Germans under the heel of the East German 
People’s puppet Republic, and by greater stress on precariously situated 
Berlin. ‘The assumption that Russia will be sufficienty overawed by the 
planned integration of twelve German divisions within Western Allied 
armies, and hand back Soviet Germany without ransom, has not yet been 
proved. 

German reunion is a main object of the Western Allies policy. Their 
security would be greatly enhanced could Russia’s frontiers be pushed 
back from near the Rhine to the Oder. But they are hardly prepared to 
pay for it by renouncing German army contributions. The United States 
evidently prefer co-existence along the well defended present line of 
demarcation to the creation of a neutral zone occupied by an independent, 
only defensively armed United Germany. France naturally favours a 
restricted Western Germany, whose army is controlled by her allies, 
rather than a larger independent reunited Germany,—whatever its 
military shape. ‘To Britain too, armed partition seems to be safer than 
neutral union. Some allies are probably more frightened of communist 
infiltration in Western Germany than of military entanglements. Dr. 
Adenauer, sharing these fears, has made it quite clear that he is not 
prepared to bargain away the Paris agreements for German reunion. 
Such utterances unfortunately strengthen the impression widely spread 
in Germany, that reunion is not very close to his heart, and that he would 
be quite satisfied with having founded a prosperous, fairly safe Western 
Germany incorporated in a well defended Western European Federation. 
Many influential Germans agree with him, even though they talk a lot 
about reunion. But the masses did so only as long as they were convinced 
that nothing one could offer Russia would liberate Soviet Germany without 
undermining the freedom of Western Germany. They are no longer of 
that opinion. Their enthusiasm for a united Europe as an alternative 
to reunion has cooled off. The acquisitive policy of France in the Saar 
has turned a question of coal and steel into a national sore. The change 
of Russia’s attitude about Austria has made people hope that a way to 
freedom, security and reunion may be found without alliances and re- 
armament. ‘The Austrian and the German problem differ greatly, for 
Austria has not been cut in two parts. No Soviet-Austrian government 
had been set up in the Russian occupation zone, which would collapse 
when Russia walks out. Austria’s neighbours are not afraid of an 
independent armed Austria. But if Austria can be trusted to keep herself 
free from communist infiltration, and is not frightened by the fate of 
Czechslovakia, why should Germany be? Her people, especially those 
in the Soviet zone, know much more about Soviet ways than anybody 
else; the weight of communism in a united Germany would undoubtedly 
be very much smaller than in France or Italy. 


Ill 


Until a short time ago few Germans were prepared to discuss—by no 
means to accept—plans for a united independent neutral Germany, free 
of military alliances. Now men in every party, some near to Dr. Adenauer, 
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seek for alternatives to permanent partition, which they fear may result 
from the Paris agreements. Rearmament moreover is thoroughly un- 
popular. While western anti-militarists are worrying over a resurgence 
of German militarism, it is by no means certain that Dr. Adenauer can 
carry the military legislation implementing the treaties without violent 
internal ructions. The pacifists, backed up by Churchmen, object to it as 
unchristian. The Social Democrats, who represent at least a third of the 
votes, oppose it. The man in the street is not convinced that the defence 
of the West on the left bank of the Rhine does much for his own security. 
This change in German attitudes shocked British visitors to Germany; 
they saw in it an attempt by the Germans to back out of treaty obligations. 
Yet these fears, though less outspoken, have been uttered in Germany 
ever since the rearmament plans were first mooted. They were ignored 
by Allied governments, who were convinced that Dr. Adenauer would 
deliver the goods. He has done so. But NATO plans have shaken the 
people; they were quite willing to share in the defence of their country 
against invasion. But they do not want to be conscripted in order to 
let Russia first overrun their homesteads, and then drive her out after she 
has burned them. This explains the strong repercussions following 
Colonel von Bonin’s scheme for meeting the Russians at the Soviet- 
German border. Its rejection by NATO has naturally made people 
more eager for other alternatives. Reunion can no longer be discussed as 
it was done in Berlin, by concentrating exclusively on free elections, for if 
Russia really wants to come to terms, elections in Soviet Germany will] be 
free anyhow, for its present rulers would follow, if not precede, the 
departing Russian army. Dr. Adenauer must produce alternatives and 
prove that he really cares for reunion. There is no sense in telling Russia, 
“We have signed the agreements and will furnish twelve divisions, and 
there is nothing you can do about it but to clear out.” He has sensed the 
danger and late in the day has asked the Social Democrats to join his 
government. Had he done so, as many of his own party desired, before 
he decided on his policy, the internal struggle could have been avoided. 
The Social Democrats were far better democrats than some members of 
his cabinet, whose crude nationalist outbursts he has tolerated. Thanks 
to the Social Democrats, the communist party in Western Germany is 
of no account; they saved West Berlin from falling into the hands of the 
East Berlin Socialist Unity party. It was not easy to co-operate with the 
late Dr. Schumacher, though if his biographer can be trusted, he would 
have been prepared to do so had he been approached. His successors 
however are moderate men. Dr. Adenauer has been fighting them with 
gusto. Many of his own associates, seeing the danger of splitting the 
nation into two camps, wanted to form coalition governments in some of 
the Laender, but he has always been able to prevent it except in Berlin, 
where his writ does not run, and where the situation is seen more clearly 
than in his bucolic capital. The continuation of the split is bound to 
make the social democratic party more radical. ‘Their votes may not be 
needed for carrying the laws implementing the Paris agreement. But if 
the mass of the German people cannot be convinced that Dr. Adenauer— 
he cannot on this issue shelter behind the Western Allies—has been 
willing to accept even risky solutions in return for reunion,—every 
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possible solution is risky—public opinion will side with the Social 
Democrats. 

On the fifth of May, Sovereign Germany may have stood at the parting 
of the ways, one road leading to reunion, the other to long lasting partition. 
The German people abstained from jubilant celebrations, for they were 
well aware of it. 

Since this was written a number of events have taken place, which 
may well change the focus of the German Problem. The Austrian Treaty 
has been concluded. Before the end of the year, armies of occupation 
will have been withdrawn, and an independent Sovereign Neutral Austria 
will have arisen. 

The four foreign Ministers have agreed on a meeting of the four heads 
of government probably by the end of July or early in August. The 
discussions at the disarmament conference have shown a unanimity on 
essential points, which seems very promising. Russian policy has become 
flexible, a result which has led to a less rigid attitude by the U.S.A. 

Russia still objects to German re-armament within NATO. If she 
cannot prevent it, she will meet it by an army pact of Seven Eastern States 
under her control, to which Soviet Germany may be admitted later on. 
But Russia may prefer the interspersion of a belt of neutral states—a 
united Germany to be one of them—to the juxtaposition of two European 
military blocs. She may be willing to withdraw her armies from the 
Eastern bloc, provided the U.S.A. withdraw their armies from Europe. 
These variegated schemes—should one rather call them “Straws in the 
wind,”? have one feature in common. World peace is no longer sought 


by a solution of the German Problem on the lines “re-armament and 
re-union,”’ or “‘re-armament or re-union,”’ but the solution of the German 
Problem is to be attempted within the framework of a World peace. 
Public opinion in Germany seems to recognise this shift, and to be wary 
of saying the wrong things. But there is always a danger that her 


congenital inability to watch and wait in silence may complicate matters. 
M. J. Bonn. 


THE FUTURE USE OF THE LAND 


OT until Disraeli passed his great Public Health Act and his 
Narisir' Dwellings Act did any Government approach the problem 

of the housing of the people from a positive angle. Another 
generation was to pass before the question began to force its way into a 
central position in the programmes of political parties. With the great 
housing schemes of the 1920’s and 1930’s, it became evident that we had 
embarked upon national rehousing on a wholesale scale. The doubling 
of our population within a hundred years, during which an agricultural 
society had been converted into a predominantly industrial one, followed 
in the twentieth century by revolutionary changes in transport, pose a 
problem which goes far beyond rehousing merely and demand in effect 
a re-drawing of the map of Britain. In the days when we were fighting 
Napoleon the backbone of our Army was the farmer’s boy: the soldiers 
who conquered Hitler were town bred. And the towns in which they 
were bred, by and large, were poor homes for heroes. 
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Coal was the key to 19th century industry. Coal, carried by rail, fixed 
the pattern for the redistribution of our population which took place 
during Queen Victoria’s reign. When she came to the throne the balanced 
rural society which had long been traditional could still flourish alongside 
the growing towns. Disraeli saw England as Two Nations living in one 
Island. Steadily throughout the great Queen’s reign the countryside was 
drained of people by the magnet of urban employment. With the 
development of overseas granaries the towns depended less and less on 
the country to supply their populations with food: the time was to come 
when farming would pay better the less labour it employed. The success- 
ful farmer today mechanises highly and pays better wages to fewer men. 
The farm worker’s status is rising and the gap between his standard of 
life and the urban worker’s is narrowing but numerically his importance 
continues to decline. Public opinion is quite surprised to realise on 
occasion that there are still parliamentary divisions in which the agricul- 
tural question may turn an election. 

As power for industry dictated one social revolution so we see incipient 
signs of counter-revolution now the character of industrial power is 
changing. No longer does steam generated in situ condition all factory 
operations. The electric motor and now the distribution of current by 
grid have brought a new mobility and, apart from the heaviest industries, 
for which rail transport is still a governing factor, the centripetal tendencies 
of industrial employment are undergoing modification. Progressive 
employers are alive to the great advantages both to them and to their 
employees of “moving out”; and the process of dispersal gathers pace: 
new factories and new housing schemes going hand in hand. New 
prospects are opening up before relatively small historic towns which 
were by-passed by the coal and railway age but may be well on the map 
of a road programme. Cheap sites, convenient transport, lower living 
costs and better living conditions, the elimination of long daily journeys 
to work—all are contributing to shape a new pattern of life in the country. 

The face of Britain has changed more than once in historical times. 
The expression it assumed in the 18th century, the stately homes and 
broad acres of the great landowner with the shady lanes and picturesque 
villages that were their complement, is still imprinted on our imaginations; 
but the pattern is being broken up under our eyes and a new one is in the 
making. Care and thought are called for in our day if the new pattern 
is not to be an unworthy one. As the tide sets against further centralisation 
are we to see industrial activities decentralised haphazard and in in- 
coherent disorder—industry despoiling the country it invades? Or can 
these activities be re-integrated in a new harmony, economical of space 
and industrially efficient, and offering to the worker more open air and 
less hustle without undue sacrifice of familiar amenities? 

The group of New Towns which since the war have been brought into 
existence are providing useful guidance in a number of ways and par- 
ticularly as to the optimum size for an independent modern community 
where light industry can be carried on profitably and our democracy can 
enjoy the good life. ‘These New Towns could with advantage have been 
planted further from the metropolis. For strategic reasons alone in the 
age of the thermo-nuclear bomb, the fact that from a fifth to a quarter of 
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our people are collected in the London complex, should give us pause. 
On their own merits the New Towns are proving themselves and are 
demonstrating that, granted the use of public credit, they will repay their 
cost within a reasonable time. From now on an average of one a year 
should be started for a good many years, but much more widely dispersed 
over the whole country. A real drive financed from the centre should 
at the same time be put behind the modernisation and enlargement of the 
smaller towns which already have a nucleus to expand, and a fine 
tradition to develop. As things are this is more difficult than drawing on 
a clean slate—owing to the rigidity, administrative and financial, of our 
local government system. Very great economies could be realised by 
directing housing subsidies to the extension of centres of population which 
are inefficiently small under modern conditions, instead of adding to the 
congestion of those that are already too big. And only so can the full 
benefit of an up-to-date road policy be secured for the whole economy. 
The objective of this two fold policy should be the creation of living and 
working units which are integral wholes, large enough for a full life and 
not too small for productive efficiency, and essentially distinct from each 
other. So distributed the towns will not spill over the countryside; 
throughout which the markets they afford will spread prosperity. They 
will maintain an identity of their own without disrupting or overwhelming 
the rural society in which they are embedded. 

There is strong prejudice in many influential quarters against the open 
type of development which goes with this type of community. This is 
not justified. There is no ground for supposing, as many farmers and 
landowners do, that the use of land for houses with gardens is prejudicial 
to the nation’s food supply. The reverse is the case. The standard of 
housing density of about 12 houses to the acre which was adopted in the 
inter-war period allows each householder a sizable garden, and a recent 
survey organised by the Ministry of Agriculture of 2,000 gardens in 
Bristol, Doncaster, Hull, Southampton and York has shown that the 
value per acre of foodstuffs raised in home gardens of this type compares 
favourably with that of a comparable area of farm land, taking the site of 
the house into account as well as the garden. The more intensive 
cultivation of the home owner growing his own potatoes and other fresh 
produce yields a better return, measured in cash value, than farming 
operations carried on with paid labour. Disraeli’s two nations can be 
reunited and the townsman, given a stake in the country, prove 
himself a countryman too. 

A shrinkage is indeed taking place in the area of our land available for 
cultivation. Modern civilisation, with its aerodromes, its trunk roads, 
its demands for space for recreation and so on is greedy of land. Great 
blocks of flats and residential suburbs in which building is continuous 
except for access roads sterilise permanently what may be good productive 
soil. It is the more important that policy should favour the most intensive 
forms of cultivation. If the counter-revolution is to amount to something 
more than a mere sprawl of industry over the countryside and a true 
marriage of town and country is to be achieved, and if Britain, in place of 
an urban proletariat, is to breed the types of Englishmen, and Scots and 
Welshmen the world badly needs—a great effort of co-ordination is 
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called for in this generation. Innumerable blueprints for parishes and 
districts and towns are in course of preparation—it seems to be no one’s 
business to fit them all into a coherent whole. The post-war legislation 
dealing with land and development has been bold and enterprising—no 
one would say it has been wholly successful. It should be looked on as 
experimental and the lessons to be derived from it should be assessed and 
studied. Once that has been done a detached and synoptic view will 
become possible before it is too late to influence policy. Should not 
further parliamentary action be based on deliberate and authoritative 
guidance from a new Royal Commission on the future use of the limited 
land of Britain? Eric MACFADYEN. 


IMPRESSIONS IN MOSCOW 


ISITS to the Soviet Union by organised delegations have in recent 

months become almost commonplace. Invariably they return 

with reports of great material progress and the friendliness of the 
Russian people. All this seems to suggest that the Soviet regime is more 
progressive and liberal than we are accustomed to think. The reception 
given by the Russians is such that after a day or two in Moscow it is easy 
to feel that the various complaints and criticisms made about the Com- 
munists are exaggerated ard perhaps a little unjustified. It would, 
however, be unfair to judge the U.S.S.R. by such a superficial generalisa- 
tion. ‘To anyone taking part in one of these delegations, as I did recently, 
one thing soon becomes clear: that one’s hosts are naturally anxious to 
give the best impression of Soviet life and the improvement in standards 
since 1917. It is clear, too, that some of the ideas held in the West about 
the U.S.S.R. are incorrect. It is not true, for example, that foreign 
visitors cannot walk about unaccompanied and take photographs; it is 
not true that the Russians cannot move freely from place to place or 
follow their own private pleasures; it is not true that there are no churches 
open or that there is direction of labour to the extent that no one can 
choose his own job. Yet I am bound to add that even in these things 
there is not that degree of freedom that I would consider desirable. The 
people of the Soviet Union are, as individuals, the same as people every- 
where, and in their everyday lives they do the same kind of things and 
behave in much the same way: they are not the humourless, sad, people 
that we sometimes imagine and everywhere I went they were most friendly 
and anxious to help. It was, indeed, often the similarities between their 
life and ours that surprised me rather than the differences. 

It must be obvious to any visitor that immense progress has been made, 
in spite of the backward state of the country at the time of the Revolution 
and the setbacks and suffering of the second world war. There are many 
new buildings, and although workmanship is sometimes shoddy and their 
design may seem out-of-date in its flamboyance, they cannot fail to be 
impressive. Industrial production, it is claimed, has risen rapidly and 
new factories and new industries are opening almost daily. ‘There are 
plans for even greater progress. At the permanent building exhibition in 
Moscow and in a talk with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
one of the district Soviets, we saw and heard something of the plan for 
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redeveloping Moscow; by 1960 all the old wooden slums in the city will 
have been replaced. The plan includes the construction of an entirely 
new residential area for one million people in the area round the new 
University building, itself one of the finest monuments to what has already 
been achieved. In another part of Moscow we saw a housing scheme 
where it was claimed that the use of pre-fabricated materials had increased 
the building rate six-fold. Apart from the University, flats and houses, 
there are also other new buildings. In Moscow itself there are the 
permanent agricultural and building exhibitions, new government offices, 
new hotels, and extensions to the Metro. Even though many schools still 
have to work a two-shift system, 25,000 new schools have been built in 
the Union since the war, making it possible to increase the period of 
compulsory education from 7 to 10 years, and the “‘1o year school” should 
be universal within the next year or two. In economic planning it has 
been necessary to concentrate on the basic industries; this has been 
reflected in wage rates, which are based on piece-work and weighted 
according to the importance and location of various types of employment. 
At the time of my visit, however, greater attention was being given to the 
production of consumer goods and the ordinary Russian was beginning 
to enjoy a little more luxury: this tendency has apparently been reversed 
since my return. 

It is possible to visit the U.S.S.R. with a delegation and see nothing but 
these new developments, enjoy the finest ballet in the world, and accept 
Russian hospitality with all that this brings with it. But one’s original 
misgivings begin to return when one considers the political structure on 
which it is all based. That the Soviet Union is a one-party state is the 
result of a decision which the people themselves made quite deliberately 
in 1917 and the years following the Revolution. The manner in which 
the system operates, however, is one in which there can be no opposition 
to government policy and no freedom of discussion on topics over which 
the government exercises control. This is a state of affairs which is 
completely alien to British ideas of democracy, but it seems a natural one 
to the Soviet people. Indeed, the arguments used to justify it follow 
logically enough from the initial premise on which the system is based. 
Ask a Russian if he ever criticises the Government’s policy and he will 
laugh at you, not because if he does criticise he will be shot or sent to a 
slave camp, but because it is something he cannot envisage. At Moscow 
University we were told that although the students’ organisation, the 
Consomol (Young Communist League), is a political organisation, it has 
no need to discuss politics, since there is only one party and everyone 
agrees with it. The Soviet citizen has, in fact, been conditioned to the 
idea that the government is representative of the people, and in all its 
activities speaks and acts according to the common interest of all the 
people. ‘Thus any edict by the government or the Communist Party or 
their representatives is accepted as truth; to question it is not only felt to 
be treacherous to the form of society which was set up by the people after 
1917 in the understandable belief that only this could raise them from 
the level at which they were kept under the Czars; it would also be in the 
nature of a confession that they did not trust themselves. This outlook 
is reflected in a number of ways. 
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There is no doubt of the sincerity of the Soviet People in their insistence 
on the Peace theme. But it is impressed on them with a fanatical and 
militant fervour by the government, not only by broadcasts, newspaper 
articles and speeches, but also by slogans and attractively designed posters 
which appear everywhere; it is a popular theme for songs and dances 
which are performed, sometimes at formal concerts, but often also 
informally, by children and adults alike. The mind of the individual 
thus becomes so well conditioned that any amendment to the theme 
would be accepted as irrefutably right. If, for example, the Russian 
Government were to abandon the comparatively reasonable attitude 
which it has shown in its foreign policy since Stalin’s death, it would have 
no difficulty in obtaining popular support, even for war if it claimed that 
this was necessary to forestall aggression by a supposed enemy. I have 
no doubt that, if the government called on them to wage a war to end war, 
the Russian people would readily respond. We found a clear illustration 
of how dangerous the ideas accepted by a conditioned society can be when 
we visited a school and saw an English class at work. The Russians 
consider it natural that the literature chosen for translation and comment 
should ve of a political nature or be taken from classics reflecting the life 
of a bygone age. This results in the misrepresentation of the Western 
way of life which is accepted without question by the Russians. The 
nature of the English literature popular in Russia makes this inevitable, 
but even if this were not so, the introduction of political topics into 
language studies is something to which most British educationalists would 
react with horror. From what is in the English textbooks one can well 
imagine the contents of books on politics, economics and history, where 
political extracts would be more appropriate. 

What may on the surface seem to be harmless or even laudable aspects 
of life in the Soviet Union are often symptoms of the disease with which 
the people have allowed themselves to be inoculated against freedom of 
thought. Extravagant designs for Metro stations are all very well, but 
there can hardly be a more subtle method of indoctrination than to build 
the stations used by hundreds of thousands of people a day as museums 
illustrating the glories of Soviet history and achievement. ‘The Consomol 
and Pioneers embrace most of the young people and children in their 
membership and provide magnificent facilities for them; there are, 
however, no alternative organisations to join and the Consomol is primarily 
a political body. It is encouraging to find great attention being given 
to sport and culture, and this produces some of the world’s best athletes 
and finest artists, and preserves local artistic traditions; but they are 
encouraged by the authorities and pursued with a relentless fervour which 
is second only to that of the “fighting for peace” campaign. I could not 
help being reminded of the similar enthusiasm once common in another 
part of Europe under a regime which had a timely and unlamented death. 
How completely the Soviet people accept the spell of Communism is 
illustrated by the way they glorify their leaders. There is hardly a room 
without its portraits of Lenin and Stalin, and the apparent respect for 
these founders of the Socialist Society is further exemplified by the long 
queues which, for six hours each day, file into the Lenin-Stalin 
mausoleum in Red Square, showing tickets which have been issued at 
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places of employment. 

Even at the famous Zagorsk academy, where priests are trained for the 
Russian Orthodox Church, pictures of Lenin, Stalin and Malenkov adorned 
the walls. Here we were told that the Church accepted the economic and 
political aspects of Communism, but not its ideology. This, and similar 
remarks by the Baptists, were the only qualifications of support for the 
Communist regime we heard during the whole of our stay in Russia. 
While to the casual observer, who will be as impressed as I was by the 
crowded services in the Baptist Church in Moscow and the sincere piety 
of worshippers in the Orthodox Church, the Churches may seem to be 
flourishing and able to work in freedom, they are hedged in by the Soviet 
Constitution which declares religion to be a private and personal matter 
not to be discussed in public. From this it follows logically enough that 
there should be no religious activities except church services and teaching 
in the home; this position, which the Church authorities seem to accept, 
means that there is no place for evangelical or social work by the Churches 
and that there are no religious books in bookshops, schools or libraries. 
In these conditions it is little short of a miracle that the Church, in spite 
of its handicaps, appears to be increasing in membership and to have a 
high proportion of young people among its adherents. A further symptom 
of the artificial unity of the Soviet people is their refusal to admit to any 
foreign visitor that anything can ever go wrong with the plan. When we 
asked what would happen if the required number of young students did 
not coine forward to fulfil the plan for the training of teachers we were 
told that if this happened a professor visited the schools and after that 
there were always enough recruits. At a hospital we were assured that 
there was no shortage of nurses in the U.S.S.R. (although their pay 
seems poor), but a Russian doctor mentioned a shortage of both doctors 
and nurses when he was questioned in London recently. It is claimed 
that unemployment is impossible under Socialist planning, and the theory 
of this was carried to incredible lengths in a discussion which some 
delegates had with an interpreter on the question of unemployment among 
musicians and in similar occupations. Fantastic though the arguments 
may seem to us, they all followed perfectly logically from the initial 
assumption that centralised planning could avoid all economic ills. 

It was this apparent unity of purpose, which seems not only artificial 
but dangerously fanatical, that I found most disturbing in the U.S.S.R. 
While it is true that the Soviet People themselves chose the regime and 
voluntarily relinquished their freedom of political expression, this was 
not done without taking severe steps to eliminate those who were con- 
sidered dangerous. The lack of opposition is, of course, largely a result 
of this, but even if it had not been achieved with the aid of spurious 
methods it would still be an unhealthy condition. It would be folly not 
to recognise that material progress has been made and we cannot afford 
to ignore the appeal which Communism makes, not only in the U.S.S.R., 
but throughout the world, by the evidence it can produce of rising standards 
of living. Even though the West may be advancing, in its own way, at 
much the same rate, it is the material benefits attributed to Communism 
that appeal to the under-privileged peoples who feel, rightly or wrongly, 
that our kind of democracy has failed them. ‘The prospect of improving 
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their economic conditions has more appeal to them than vague political 
promises, especially when, as happens far too often, Western politicians 
act in ways which can only intensify suspicion and give the Communists 
grounds on which they can with some justification criticise us. 
Delegations similar to that of which I was a member cannot, by their 
very nature, obtain the answers to all the questions asked on this side of 
the Iron Curtain. They cannot, for example, discover the real intentions 
of the Soviet Government, nor, on the other hand, can they ascertain 
whether the sense of unity is in fact anything more than a front behind 
which there is discontent. From what I was able to see, however, it 
would be wrong to assume either that there is any likelihood of the 
Communist regime in the U.S.S.R. breaking up, or that, if it suits its 
purpose, the Soviet Government will not once again revive the anti-West 
campaign which has disappeared from current posters and slogans. 
Whether we like it or not, Communism in Russia has come to stay and we 
in the West can only try to live with it. The outlook which I have 
described does not make it easy to erase the misunderstandings and 
difficulties to which it leads. Yet the attempt must be made. If we can 
understand the background to the Communist attitude we are more 
likely to be able to live together in the same world. The Russians we 
met were quite prepared to discuss our differences frankly, and though 
we could not always accept each other’s views, we could agree to differ. 
So long as we can do this there is some hope for peaceful co-existence. 
For this reason the more exchanges of all kinds to enable us to meet the 
Russians and them to meet us the better. Obviously, no one in the West 
can know the secret intentions of the Russian Government. So long as 
there is any hint of aggressiveness, a display of firmness by the West is 
essential. But our firmness must not be that of military force alone; 
when we talk of peace through strength we need not only strength of 
arms but strength in our own convictions. Throughout the world people 
are faced with the choice between Communism and the liberal democracy 
of the West: they will choose Communism unless we can show that we 
have something better to put in its place. E. L. Dea. 


DISENCHANTMENT IN GREECE 


T is sad to record that the high hopes entertained on the formation 

of the Papagos Government have not been realised, and that the 

Prime Minister himself has publicly admitted that the income of a 
considerable section of the population has diminished owing to the measures 
taken to stabilise the currency. He added that what had been achieved 
in the rehabilitation and development of the country could not be deemed 
satisfactory. Such statements, coming after the vaunting declarations 
of the former Minister of Co-ordination, M. Markezinis, should impress 
owners of Greek bonds who have recently rejected the Greek offer to 
resume the servicing of the public debt, for obviously Greece will be 
unable for a lengthy period to improve upon the conditions proposed. 
It is even doubtful whether the terms offered could be carried out if 
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substantial economic aid is not forthcoming in the near future. 

Marshal Papagos, who is intent on restoring the credit of his country 
and thereby securing the financial assistance of the World Bank, has 
offered the maximum loan consistent with Greece’s actual capacity of 
payment, namely a yearly allocation of $2 millions against the external 
bonded debt of some $285 millions. He has likewise promised to settle 
the internal debt, and a beginning has been made by refunding depositors 
in the post office saving banks on the following terms. Accounts up to 
10,000 pre-war drachma are repaid 10%, up to 25,000 receive 8%, up to 
50,000, 6% and those up to 100,000, 5%. ‘The first category may with- 
draw their deposits at once, but accounts of 25,000 dr. and over are to 
be repaid at the rate of 15% every six months. These conditions are 
certainly not more favourable than those offered to foreign bond holders 
who may infer that there is little likelihood of squeezing anything in 
excess of the $2 million offered. If the paying capacity of the country 
allowed it, the depositors in post office banks would have been treated 
more liberally since they are mainly indigents, and in this demagogic age 
deserving to be placated, being also voters. The Government is resolved 
to settle both external and internal debts on the same terms, and one may 
infer that Greek bonds are grossly overvaluated on the London Stock 
Exchange in comparison with those quoted in Athens. Thus the Refugee 
Loan quoted at {23 is at about 25% if its original price, while the 8% 
Exchanged Refugees Indemnity Loan is quoted in Athens at about 74% 
of its value at the time its service was suspended. 

M. Markezinis after visiting the U.S.A. and most of Western Europe, 
returned home boasting of his successes in having secured extensive 
credits for the construction of public works imperatively needed for the 
development of industry and agriculture. The most impressive item 
was a German credit of 200 millions, D. M. However, on the recent 
visit of the German Minister of Finance Dr. Erhard to Greece it was 
disclosed that M. Markezinis had granted to two German firms concessions 
considered prejudicial to Greece, a fact he had failed to communicate to 
the ministerial council and which came to their knowledge only when 
Dr. Erhard made it known that he considered these contracts as binding. 
M. Markezinis in his defence tried to exculpate himself by affirming that 
these engagements were binding only on him personally and not on the 
state, a very casuistical point of view since he had been acting in the 
capacity of a plenipotentiary. Marshal Papagos, who has a soldier’s 
conception of duty and honour, made it known that however disadvan- 
tageous the contracts they were to be respected. Fortunately, Dr. 
Erhard generously offered to waive the German claims and even agreed 
to extend the time limit of the 200 million D.M. credit in order to grant 
sufficient time to the Government to study the various projects to which 
these credits were to be devoted. The Government’s inability so far to 
execute its much advertised plan of public works so pressingly needed has 
greatly prejudiced it in the public opinion. This was reflected in the 
municipal elections last November when 2/3rds of the candidates returned 
were opponents. An additional cause for loss of popularity was the 
dismissal of hundreds of bank employees and functionaries, over 4,000 
posts in the civil service having been suppressed. Tax collectors too 
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have been deploying drastic activity in harassing and even imprisoning 
tax defaulters. 

The hesitations of the Government to carry out public works is 
probably due to the fact that most of them will not pay for several years, 
and that therefore it would not be profitable to construct them with 
short term credits as Greece might once more find herself unable to face 
her engagements. This is a sufficient deterrent to a person of such 
integrity as Marshal Papagos to make him hesitate on embarking pre- 
maturely on any enterprise of importance. Yet the development of the 
Ptolemais lignite field in Northern Greece, in connection with the erection 
of an electro-generating plant and an artificial fertilizer factory, is a most 
pressing need, since the lack of a cheap electric supply hampers the 
development of industry and prevents the exploitation of the boxite and 
nickel ores of the country, as the cost of electricity in the provinces is three 
times as high as in Athens. 

Circumstances have not been propitious to the Papagos administration. 
The earthquakes that have devastated the Ionian islands and Thessaly 
have obliged it to divert substantial sums from its meagre resources in 
order to aid the sufferers. Additional aid is to be solicited from the U.S., 
for available local funds are inadequate to relieve distress, all the more so 
since North-East Greece has been visited by another scourge. The 
Struma and Maritsa having burst their banks, the whole region was under 
water in January, while earthquake shocks still continue to cause extensive 
damage. 

The industrialisation plan prescribed by American advisers has not 
been a success. It has met the same fate as similar plans in the satellite 
states. When the devaluation of the drachma in April 1953 was decided 
on the Government decreed the liberalisation of imports in order to 
prevent an excessive rise in the price of locally produced articles; but, 
owing to tbe gradual increase in the cost of these goods and the rise in the 
cost of living by 36%, the influx of imported goods tended to increase and 
to compete successfully with local manufactures, thus causing a drain 
on the available gold reserves. Already the balance of payments shows 
a deficit for the first nine months of $61 millions against $16 millions for 
the whole of last year. Greece is thus facing the dilemma of seeing her 
foreign payment resources exhausted in the near future or of stopping 
the imports of foreign goods with a resulting increase in the cost of living. 
The free import of foreign goods has adversely affected most of the local 
industries, and particularly textiles, the most important one. Several 
factories have closed, causing widespread unemployment. 

It is admitted now that more attention should have been given to 
agriculture, a matter that could have been discovered much earlier if the 
classics were better studied, for we find Euripides asserting in his Orestes 
“A tiller of the soil—sole hope for the land.’ Statistics show that 
important achievements have already been accomplished in this field, 
though there is scope for further improvement since the yield of wheat per 
hectare 1350kg. against 2620 in Gt. Britain, and Greece may be rendered 
self-sufficing as regards cereals as has happened in 1953. ‘The cultivable 
area is reckoned about 3 million hectares, half of which is devoted to cereal 
production, but more can be brought under cultivation if more roads are 
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constructed. In one of the islands only a thousand hectares are cultivated, 
though eight times as many are available if only some mule 
tracks were made practicable to enable the peasants to market their 
produce. Another branch of agriculture that has been neglected is 
forestry. Greece possesses a wooded area of about 1,920,000 hectares, 
slightly more extensive than that of Great Britain. If this sylvan area was 
properly exploited not only the totality of lumber for building purposes 
could be locally provided but there would be a sufficient supply for 
creating a wood pulp industry to satisfy the needs of the country in 
printing paper. The main cause of neglect was the absence of transport 
facilities and the lack of capital. Countries with similar climatic conditions 
as exist in Greece have succeeded in exploiting much more rationally 
their forests. Thus Cyprus with a sylvan area of 167,000 hectares obtains 
a gross annual yield of 140,000 ms. of lumber, while the output in Greece 
is only of 200,000 ms. Unfortunately agriculture has been treated as the 
Cinderella among industries, though it occupies 58% of the popuiation, 
contributes 38% to the national revenue and provides 83°% of the country’s 
exports. Recently the credits allotted for its development were increased 
by 18%, but those extended to industry were augmented three and a half 
times. And yet advances to agricultural undertakings would bring a 
safer and more rapid return than investments in industrial enterprises. 
It should be noted that farmsteads are extremely exiguous, the apportion- 
ment of land to individual members of a rural family not exceeding an 
average of 4 hectare. It is obvious that farmers barely eke out a living 
and that they cannot economise enough to buy implements or cattle. 
Their average income is reckoned at $105, and it is not surprising therefore 
that according to official statistics 2,624,180, or 33°% of the total population, 
are classified as indigents. It is essential therefore that more attention 
should be paid to the rural population by extending larger credits and 
the execution of public works to procure additional employment so as to 
prevent it from flocking to Athens in search of work. It is estimated that 
some 200,000 young people have emigrated within the last four years to 
the capital intensifying its already intolerable congestion. ‘The Govern- 
ment should be congratulated on its recent decision to levy a tax of 1 to 
10% on all new buildings in Athens. There has been an excess in the 
construction of luxury flats, and it would be wise to divert the money thus 
invested to more productive enterprises—in the provinces or even in the 
immediate suburbs of the capital which are likewise neglected. Visitors 
to Greece form a very erroneous opinion of the country’s prosperity from 
what they see in Athens where numerous wealthy Greeks drawing their 
incomes from abroad reside. A visit to provincial towns such as Volos 
or Janina would help tocreate a truer appreciation of realities. Evi- 
dence of the existing widespread poverty may be found in the state of 
the Social Insurance scheme which is unable to cash the contributions 
due to it from industrialists and employers and is obliged to take legal 
proceedings against them, and as a consequence of their defaulting finds 
itself unable to discharge its obligations to workmen and the unemployed. 

The outcome of the Cyprus question and the decision of U.N.O. to 
shelve it has put the Papagos Government under a severe strain. Greek 
governments have judiciously endeavoured to sidetract this problem, and 
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the present Government wisely attempted to follow the same course 
until its hands were forced by the stupid and provocative decratilaon last 
July in Parliament by a Minister of State that Cyprus would never be 
independent. Except for a regrettable but passing strain in Anglo-Greek 
friendship, the patriotic outburst is an encouraging sign and testifies to 
the vitality of the people and to its immunity from the communist virus. 
Greeks would have preferred to have raised the question of Northern 
Epirus instead, where their kinsmen are persecuted and where Greek 
soldiers are still interned after being carried off to Albania by the com- 
munists in their retreat. Every foreign journalist arriving in Athens is 
met by a delegation of Epirotes who present him with memoranda 
depicting the wrongs inflicted on their countrymen across the border. 
But no voice is ever raised abroad in protest against these violations of 
human rights, and this is not surprising since even Great Britain to whom 
the International Court at the Hague had decreed that an indemnity of 
£800,000 should be paid by Albania for the loss of 44 of our sailors in 
the Corfu Channel has not yet thought it advisable to enforce the award. 
Obviously nothing should be done to ruffle Communist susceptibilities 
even though they trample rough shod on the charter of the United Nations. 
Both Greece and Turkey are in the throes of a severe economic crisis 
owing to their being obliged to devote a large proportion of their revenue 
to their armies—Greece spends 55°, of her budget resources and a great 
part of the American aid of $25 millions. It is incumbent on us and on 
our American friends to alleviate our Near East allies in their distress 
rather than concentrate on the underdevelopedand distant Asiatic countries 


lest we be faced suddenly with calamitous developments. G. C. Locto. 
Malmaison. France. 


MME DU BARRY-—III 


AVING eliminated the Choiseul family Mme du Barry was 

confronted with a more formidable foe in the Dauphine who at 

any moment might become Queen. The little Archduchess had 
been sent to France to keep the Austrian alliance in repair, a task which 
necessitated the steady favour of the King. This, in turn, demanded 
tolerable relations with the Favourite, who was detested at Vienna on the 
double ground of her origin and her enmity to Choiseul. The King 
preferred the vivacious Dauphine to his daughters, whose loathing for the 
Favourite was unconcealed; but as she grew to maturity it became in- 
creasingly difficult for him to tolerate the boycott of the only woman he 
loved. ‘Though the Empress shared her daughter’s disgust at the 
infatuation of the King, she was better able to assess the importance of 
the Dauphine’s political réle. Her intimacy with Mesdames—and there 
was nobody else with whom she could be intimate—was an unspoken 
challenge to the maitresse en titre. 

Louis XV, the least vindictive of men, let things slide for the first year 
after the marriage of his grandson and then decided to act. Mme de 
Noailles, Superintendent of her Household, was informed that the 
Dauphine talked too freely and that such conduct might produce un- 
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desirable results in the Royal Family. On receiving the message Marie 
Antoinette consulted her aunts and her spiritual adviser Abbé de Vermont, 
who informed the Ambassador, who, as in duty bound, informed the 
Empress. Since issues of haute politique were at stake, Kaunitz despatched 
a friendly warning. “To fail in consideration for someone enjoying the 
favour of the King is to fail in consideration for him, and offensive words 
would be even worse. Such persons should be regarded simply as objects 
of the confidence and favour of the sovereign, without enquiring whether 
rightly or wrongly. Prudence indicates the same tactics, for they can make 
mischief. I cannot believe that the Dauphine, gentle and sensible as she 
is, has not grasped all this, so I feel she has been blamed to excess. Since, 
however, the King believes it, I think she should see him at once and tell 
him she will do his bidding.”” When the letter was read to the Dauphine 
she replied that an interview was needless, for she would be so careful 
that no further complaint could arise. ‘This was not enough for the King, 
and the tension increased; for though she set a guard on her tongue her 
conduct was more eloquent than any words. She continued to meet the 
Favourite at cards, at the royal table and at balls, but not a glance indicated 
that she was aware of her existence. 

Since the timid King dreaded an interview as much as the offender 
herself, he summoned the Austrian Ambassador who was received in the 
apartments of the Favourite. Mme du Barry explained—no doubt with 
truth—that she felt no hostility to the Dauphine. When the King entered 
he remarked: ‘Hitherto you have been the Ambassador of the Empress, 
but now I beg you to be mine for a time.” ‘The Dauphine, he continued, 
was charming, but she was young, impulsive, and married to a man 
incapable of guiding her steps. She listened to evil counsels and mixed 
in all sorts of intrigues. No names were mentioned, but the ruler had his 
daughters in mind. The Ambassador, equally attached to the Empress 
and her daughter, represented to the Dauphine that the alliance was at 
stake and that she must make the sacrifice. A day or two later, the scene 
having been prepared by the Ambassador, she was about to speak to the 
Favourite for the first time when Mme Adelaide broke in with the words: 
“It is time for us to go and await the King in the apartments of our 
sister Victoire.” Caught off her guard her nerve failed, and she sub- 
sequently apologised to the Ambassador, alleging her fear of displeasing 
her aunt. Mercy assured the Empress that his conversations with the 
Favourite had convinced him that, though mindless and frivolous, she 
was not malicious, and that a single word from the Dauphine would 
remove many difficulties. Her appearance and manners were reasonably 
refined, and, unlike the Pompadour, she had no political ambitions. 

Louis XV was as hurt as the Favourite at the public snub she had 
received. “Well, M. de Mercy,” he remarked to the Ambassador, “your 
counsels have not borne fruit, and I must come to your aid.” But the 
Dauphine had a will of her own, and months passed before her surrender. 
The incident had brought a sharp rebuke from Vienna, for the Empress 
never spared the rod. ‘The aunts have not won the respect of their family 
or the public, and you choose to follow their lead. This fear and em- 
barrassment about speaking to the King, the best of fathers, and of speaking 
to persons to whom you are advised to speak! This fear of even saying 
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bon jour! Even a word about clothes, about some trifle, causes you to make 
a wry face. You have allowed yourself to be enslaved to such an extent 
that your reason and sense of duty are paralysed. I cannot keep silence 
after Mercy’s conversation with you about the King’s wishes and your duty. 
You failed him, and what good reason can you allege? None. You must 
regard the du Barry merely as a lady admitted to the society of the King. 
As his first subject you owe him obedience—you also owe an example to 
the courtiers that the will of your master should prevail. No one would 
suggest familiarity, but some commonplace word, some little attention, 
not for the lady but for your grandfather, your master, your benefactor. 
And you fail him in such a marked manner at the first opportunity of 
obliging him and displaying your attachment which will not so soon 
recur! You made such a good start. Follow Mercy’s advice.” 

The Dauphine endeavoured to diminish her mother’s anxieties. “I 
have several reasons for believing that the King does not really wish me 
to speak to the du Barry, apart from the fact that he has never mentioned 
it to me. He is friendlier than ever since he learned I had declined. If 
you were here you would realise that this woman and her clique would 
not be content with a word and would always press for more. I am in no 
need of being led by anyone in matters of honour. I do not say I never 
will, but I cannot agree to do so at a fixed time in order that she may 
announce it in advance and put a feather in her cap.”” Far more effective 
than the admonitions of the Empress was the kindness of the King. One 
day, reported the Ambassador, he had lunched with the Dauphine, had 
made a long stay and seemed in excellent spirits. She knew in her heart 
that she would have to yield, but not for a year and a half after her arrival 
in France could she be induced to raise the blockade. Learning that the 
du Barry would join the ladies of the Court in paying their respects to the 
Royal Family on New Year’s Day, 1772, the Ambassador hurried to the 
Dauphine. “I tried every imaginable means of persuading her not to 
snub the Favourite,” he reported to the Empress, ‘“‘and it was only with 
great difficulty that I secured her promise. The main thing was that 
Mesdames were not consulted.” 

Next day, when the Favourite appeared with two other ladies, the 
Dauphine looked at her and remarked: “Il y a bien du monde aujourd’hui 
a Versailles.”” The deed was done, but it had been a severe ordeal. ‘“‘I 
followed your advice,’’ she remarked to the Ambassador; “here is the 
Dauphin to bear witness.”” The shy young man whose advice, so far as 
we know, had never been sought smiled but said nothing. “I have spoken 
once,” she continued, “but there I will stop, and that woman will not 
hear my voice again.” Her vow was not to be taken literally, for they were 
often thrown together, but never again was a remark addressed directly 
and solely to the Favourite. Her banal observation produced the desired 
result. ‘The Ambassador expressed his congratulations and advised the 
Empress to follow suit. The same evening the King embraced her, while 
the frowning aunts reproached her so sharply that she almost regretted 
her act. The Empress, as usual, found it easier to blame than to praise. 
“Your agitation after those few words and your saying it cannot happen 
again alarm me. Who can give you better advice or better deserve your 
your confidence than my Minister who knows everything about France? 
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His sole object is your welfare. I repeat, my dear daughter, if you love 
me, follow his advice without hesitation in everything. If he wishes you 
to repeat your attentions to the lady or to the Comte and Comtesse de 
Provence, remember that he knows best how to avoid trouble.” 

During 1772 Mercy reported the good news that the Dauphine was 
shaking off the yoke of Mesdames. “She is on terms of easy friendship 
with them,” he reported in February, “‘but she reflects and decides for 
herself. No one leads her.” In June he added that the King was very 
fond of her. The Empress was never satisfied, and on the last day of 1772 
she asked for more. “I am hoping to hear the result of my advice about 
your attitude to the Favourite. You must not be content with abstaining 
from attacks. You must treat her with courtesy and speak to her as to 
any other lady received at Court. This you owe to the King and to 
myself; you owe no account of your actions to anyone else.’’ Her mother’s 
scolding letters were a trial to the Dauphine, who explained that the 
problem of the Favourite was complicated by the Dauphin’s growing 
detestation of her; but she took the counsels of her mother to heart, and 
now it was her turn to urge her husband to treat the Favourite with less 
disdain. He followed her advice , and at the customery reception on New 
Year’s Day 1773 he surprised the courtiers by addressing the lady in a 
friendly way. On the same occasion the Dauphine spoke no word either 
to the Favourite or to the two ladies who accompanied her. When the 
Ambassador remonstrated, she replied that she had treated all three alike 
and had therefore given no cause of complaint. The Favourite was 
distressed, but when Mercy explained that the Dauphin’s beau geste was 
due to his wife she sent her a message of gratitude. Equally incapable of 
hatred and of deep feeling, she asked nothing more than to be left in 
undisputed command of the King’s heart. 

The closing years of Louis XV were perhaps the happiest of his life. 
The disasters of the Seven Year’s War were becoming a dim memory, 
and no one foresaw that the revolt of the British Colonies would shortly 
tempt France to strike another blow at her hereditary enemy. There was 
no need to worry about the succession, for, though the marriage of the 
Dauphin as of the Comte de Provence was still childless, the Comte 
d’Artois, who married at the close of 1773, might reasonably be expected 
to produce an heir to the throne. The King knew that his popularity had 
waned, but the rapturous welcome of the Dauphin and the Dauphine in 
the capital in 1773 proved that the monarchy, if not the monarch, retained 
its hold. The heir was respected for his blameless life by all whose respect 
he cared to possess, and his drab personality was in some measure redeemed 
by the sparkle of his wife. The Favourite’s enemies had been expelled, 
and no rival was in sight. Mme Adelaide and her sisters had never meant 
much to their father, and their hostility to the lady of his choice destroyed 
what remained of his affection. ‘The King is ageing,” reported the 
Austrian Ambassador to the Empress. ‘He finds himself isolated, 
helpless, without comfort in his children, and there is neither affection 
nor fidelity in his motley entourage.” For the last five years of his life he 
depended for his happiness on the Favourite alone, whose unfailing spirits 
appealed to him scarcely less than her physical charms. ‘That they 
delighted in each other’s company at least as much as the King and the 
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Pompadour there is no reason to doubt. Since intellectual interest 
played little part in the King’s life her lack of education was no handicap. 
Without a care in the world she lived for each passing day. 

Early in 1774 she was informed by Morande, a French adventurer 
who had fled to London, that he was about to publish three thousand 
copies of a book entitled Mémoires et Secrets d’une Femme publique for 
export to Holland and Germany, where they would be smuggled into 
France; but he would be prepared to desist if it were made worth his 
while. She informed the King who despatched police agents to kidnap 
the blackmailer, but Morande had received a warning and could not be 
found. The worried monarch now turned to Beaumarchais who preferred 
the velvet glove to the iron hand. In return for 20,000 francs cash down 
and the promise of an annuity of 4,000 francs, the blackmailer handed 
over the manuscript and the three thousand printed copies to the King’s 
agent, and the incriminating compilation went up in smoke. 

Only an exceptionally strong constitution could have stood up to the 
strain of decades of debauchery, but in his early sixties Louis XV began 
to ask himself if the pace was not too hot. Yet he might have reached the 
age of Louis XIV had not the dread disease:assailed him which had swept 
his parents into the grave. On New Year’s Day, 1774, the Favourite held 
her usual crowded reception. The first danger-signal came from the 
Almanach de Liége, an annual which catered for credulous readers by 
forecasting events, with the ominous words: “In April a great lady who is 
fortune’s favourite will play her last part.’”” Though she bought up and 
burned the offending publication, even her buoyant spirit could not 
eradicate the sinister impression and she was heard to mutter: “ If only 
that accursed month were over!” A second danger threatened from the 
Lenten sermons of an Abbé whose freedom of language astonished the 
Court. Referring to a recent statement that the average duration of life 
was increasing, he reminded his hearers of the early death of the King’s 
parents, son, four daughters, daughter-in-law, and four maitresses en titre. 
When he ended with the warning: “Forty days more and Nineveh will 
be destroyed,” the King turned pale. The Favourite and her friends, 
reported the Austrian Ambassador to Maria Theresa on February 19, 
were worried by the tendency of the King to talk of his health and of the 
terrible account he would one day have to give to the Supreme Being on 
the way he had spent his life. 

On April 27 Louis XV drove out from Trianon to the hunt, but felt 
too ill to mount and soon returned. Next day, shivering with fever, he 
was taken in his dressing gown to Versailles, though the Favourite longed 
to keep him at a safe distance from the clutches of his family. We can 
follow the drama from day to day and at times from hour to hour in an 
eyewitness report by the Duc de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt published 
in 1846. At first the symptoms were not taken very seriously, for the 
King was often feverish; but the appearance of spots on April 20 set all 
doubts at rest and for a man of sixty-four there seemed little hope. 
Ignoring medical advice his daughters remained at the bedside, and the 
anxious faces of the doctors told the sufferer more than their words. 
“You tell me I am not ill and shall soon be all right again,”’ he grumbled; , 
“you don’t believe a word of it, and you ought to tell me the truth.” 
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His terror and cowardice were beyond description, testifies the Duc de 
Liancourt, who heartily despised him. The excitement aroused by the 
serious illness of every autocrat was increased by the knowledge that his 
death would mean a clean sweep of the Ministers and the eviction of the 
Favourite. The Court was divided into two camps—those who hoped 
he would live and those who desired him to die: in both cases the main 
motive was personal advantage. Everyone believed what he wished to 
believe, for a man who had given so little love could count on little in 
return. The sick-room and the ante-chambers were crowded with officials, 
courtiers and doctors who wrangled about the treatment and speculated 
on coming events. The Dauphin and the Dauphine remained in their 
apartments owing to the risk of infection. Over fifty inmates of the 
palace went down with the plague and ten of them died. 

When the customary bleedings proved useless the question arose 
whether the sufferer should receive Extreme unction. One party argued 
that the revelation of mortal danger would kill him, the other that to let 
him die without making his peace with the Church would be a crime. 
The King himself had no desire to confess till he felt certain that the end 
was near, for confession involved separation from the only person he loved. 
Yet the nearer the approach of death the calmer he became. Realising 
that his life hung by a thread he gently told her on May 3 that she must 
leave Versailles, gave her his portrait in miniature, and promised that he 
would always remain her friend. When he asked for her again two hours 
later the valet told him she was gone. ‘‘Already,” he murmured, and 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

The moment had come at last for the Church to assume control. His 
Confessor was summoned, heard his confession and gave absolution. 
Next day, after receiving Holy Communion, he bade the Grand Almoner, 
Cardinal de la Roche Aymon, to announce that he repented his offences 
to his people. Though by this time his face was swollen and almost black 
and the discomfort was acute, he whispered to Adelaide that he had never 
felt happier and more at peace. The same evening he received Extreme 
Unction, kissed a crucifix, and joined in the prayers. Two days later, 
on May 10, after a fortnight of suffering, he passed away. The next 
moment the whole palace was in uproar. “A terrible noise like thunder 
was heard in the ante-chamber of the new rulers,” records Mme Campan. 
It was the crowd of courtiers who rushed to salute the rising sun. ““The 
tumult announced that their hour had come, and the young couple, with 
tears in their eyes, instinctively fell on their knees, exclaiming, “Mon Dieu, 
guidez nous, protégez nous, nous régnons trop jeunes.” After a further 
two days the corpse was transferred to St. Denis along a route where 
derisory cries took the place of tears. 

The glamour of the Monarchy was gone and the sands were running 
out of the hour-glass. The weakest link in the chain was the virtual 
bankruptcy of the Treasury. “Your Majesty’s finances are in a state of 
terrifying collapse,” reported the Controller-General in 1769, “expenditure 
exceeds revenue by fifty million francs, and every year adds to the 
National Debt. The most urgent liabilities are about 80 millions. Even 
worse is the fact that the whole of next year’s revenue has already been 
spent. This situation cannot go on, for the moment is at hand when it 
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will plunge the kingdom into irremediable catastrophe.” ‘The warning, 
like so many earlier admonitions, was unheeded by the nerveless monarch 
with whom the smiles of Mme du Barry counted for more than the fate 
of France. To the charge of the Recording Angel that he had squandered 
his heritage and let his country down there is no reply. The word failure 
is written in big letters across the whole record of his reign. When a ruler 
loses the respect of his subjects and no constitutional remedy is at hand, 


revolution is not far away. G. P. Goocu. 
(Concluded) 


FREIDRICH SCHILLER 
Wii i does the name of Friedrich Schiller mean today? His 


life is, first of all, an example of singular heroism. Born in a 

little town of Wurttemberg as the son of an army doctor who, in 
later years, devoted his life to his insignificant, kind-hearted wife and, 
most successfully, to the cultivation of fruit, he fell, after a happy youth, 
into the hands of one of the most pernicious despotic princelings of divided 
Germany. Karl Eugen, Duke of Wurttemberg, was one of the German 
imitators of Louis XIV and Louis XV who flourished in the rococo age. 
The wretch was not only indifferent to his nation, for his soldiers fought 
on the French side against Frederick the Great in the Seven Years’ War, 
he also sold his subjects to England for her war with her American 
colonies. “Voluntarily” they had to report for the slaughter-house, 
“voluntarily” to leave their parents and fatherland in order to die for alien 
interests. He had not only a maitresse en titre, he kept a whole harem 
which he showed publicly to his subjects. Many a poor and innocent 
girl had been pressed into it when she caught his fancy. On the other 
hand, that barbarian possessed cultural interests. He made his residence 
a real jewel in the rococo style, patronised the theatre and the opera, and 
had a flair for talents. Although uneducated himself, he endeavoured 
to make his Karlschule an institute where officers and civil servants of a 
higher intellectual level were trained. 

Schiller’s parents and those of other gifted boys had to give up their 
children “voluntarily,” and allow them to be put into intellectual strait- 
jackets. ‘The Duke’s complex character was decisive for Schiller’s 
personal fortunes and artistic development. Despite all shutting-up, 
all the military drill and the despotic terror spread by that madman, the 
ideas of the age penetrated the educational barracks. ‘The students read 
the latest works of Goethe, then in his revolutionary period, absorbed 
Rousseau’s attacks on absolutism, saw in Shakespeare a defiance of all 
the rules of French classicism and opening up new and grandiose aspects 
on human nature and destiny. In Professor Abel, whom Karl Eugen had 
forced to join the Karlschule, they found a young teacher who, not in the 
least afraid of the Duke, held out to his young pupils in glowing words 
the notion of “genius” as the only goal. 

In spite or, perhaps, because of this, Schiller could not stand the strain 
of the Karlschule. He fled, with only a few thalers in his pocket, when 
the Duke forbade the author of The Robbers all literary activity, and told 
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him that he must remain another year, one more than usual, in that soul- 
destroying school. ‘The success of The Robbers made him famous, owing, 
especially, to the patronage of that eminent manager of the Mannheim 
theatre, Heribert von Dalberg. At the same time, however, a period of 
great distress began for Schiller which lasted for more than a decade. 
He was forced to leave Mannheim and to walk to Frankfurt as he had no 
money for the mail-coach. He was near starving for months, and had 
to keep in hiding because he feared the revenge of the Duke by whose 
command the poet Schubarth had been enticed over the frontier of 
Wurttemberg and imprisoned ‘or ten years. The penury in which 
Schiller was forced to live at that period undermined his health and made 
him contract that illness—tuberculosis, it seems—which was the cause 
of his early death. Frau Mathilde Ludendorff, the second wife of the 
General, made many Germans believe that Schiller had been killed by 
the Freemasons with the silent connivance of Goethe. Her book sold 
80,000 copies, the publisher complaining that only lack of paper prevented 
him from printing even more. 

It was the experience of the Karlschule which imbued Schiller with the 
idea of liberty. Much as he might condemn the misdeeds of the Robbers, 
he still indulged in the ideal of a life without restraints. The idea of 
liberty is again the central theme of Jntrigue and Love, perhaps the most 
powerful German tragedy of the bourgeoisie. In it he expressed all 
his hatred of the scandalous conditions in those small princely courts, 
and exposed the upstarts who had climbed to power by crimes and bribes. 
The idea of liberty also inspires the great conflict between the ambitious 
Fiesco and the freedom-loving republicans of Genoa. Don Carlos 
became the manifesto of liberalism in its highest and most comprehensive 
sense, for there, some years before the French Revolution, the Marquis 
Posa says to Philip of Spain: “Sir, give us back freedom of thought.” 
Here is genuine pathos, born of deep conviction. Here is life, poetic 
fire, and a wealth of thought which move every reader. Schiller had the 
gift of coining phrases which never die as, in German literature, only 
Goethe possessed besides him. 

Thus Schiller can teach the world of today how will-power and talent 
can conquer even the greatest obstacles. We follow his development 
from spiritual ferment to maturity with admiration, for it may be called 
unique. He never travelled beyond Germany, and even of Germany 
he knew very little. But his creative imagination enabled him to depict 
completely strange forms of life and fate. When he dealt with the 
Thirty Years’ War, it was the idea of liberty again which roused him, and 
which he found embodied in Gustavus Adolphus. A Heidelberg 
Professor once took the trouble to go through the sources which Schiller 
had used for his works on the Thirty Years’ War and on the revolt of 
the Netherlands and was astonished to find what an immense mass of 
material he had studied, although being, one would think, a man only of 
literary and philosophical interests. 

He who had never seen England or met an Englishman completely 
caught the atmosphere of the Elizabethan Court in his Mary Stuart. He 
was the first to try to unravel a character which is still something of a 
riddle to historians and psychologists. On the whole, he conceived 
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Elizabeth’s character in the right manner, just as he did Wallenstein’s, 
in her strength and weakness, in her wavering femininity and greatness 
as a ruler. It is true, he idealises and romanticises Mary as if she had 
been a penitent Magdalen, but he never loses sight of the historic aspect 
of that duel between two jealous women or of the world conflict between 
the Roman Catholic Church and Protestantism. 

The most remarkable achievement of his creative phantasy is Wilhelm 
Tell. He had only books and ancient chronicles at his disposal, and 
what Goethe had told him of Switzerland and the places of the Tell saga, 
yet every detail is exact, and we can almost smell the air of the Alps and 
it became the national play of the Swiss. With his Maid of Orleans, 
although its ending, as Friedrich Hebbel has pointed out, is somewhat 
unsatisfactory, he conquered new spiritual realms for the stage—a field 
into which Bernard Shaw followed him with his Saint Joan. 

Had Schiller any direct contact with politics after he had outgrown his 
Sturm und Drang period? It was the tragedy of the German nation that 
it reached the summit of its intellectual power through its classical poets 
when the German Reich experienced its deepest humiliation under 
Napoleon. Schiller, the herald of Rousseau’s ideas and fighter for the 
liberation of the middle class, became conservative—already in his 
Robbers he made the law triumph over the rebels. He witnessed with 
horror the rule of the mob in Paris, and, like Goethe, thought the end 
of it all would be that one rascal would liquidate the other. But he felt 
just as little sympathy, let alone enthusiasm, for Napoleon. Unlike 
Goethe he was unable to grasp the importance of that phenomenon. But 
the Emperor’s victories resulted in one decisive idea in Schiller’s mind: 
Germany, crushed and humiliated, could only be saved by her cultural 
and artistic achievement. At first he thought of making Frederick the 
Great the hero of an epic poem, a sort of Iliad of the little German 
principalities, but he abandoned this plan when he realised how little 
sympathy, despite all his virtues, this hero merited. About 1804 he 
sketched a poem, Of German Greatness, expressing his fervent belief in 
Germany which, despite her unlucky fate, and despite what England and 
France had already achieved in the field of politics, would still win the 
race in the spiritual field. He knew that Germany lacked the political 
training of the English, the esprit, wit and polish of the French. But 
she had a greater virtue, namely to be able to appropriate the good from 
all sides without losing her originality, and thus he hoped could win an 
importance which the other countries did not possess. Goethe has left 
a sketch with similar ideas. He planned a congress of eminent German 
intellectuals, including Jews, having the same aim in mind as was ex- 
pressed in Schiller’s poem. 

Utopian, indeed, for spiritual culture cannot flourish in a vacuum, and 
the German masses were not nearly mature enough for these grandiose 
plans: Goethe himself had often expressed his contempt for them. Yet 
we must contend that the two world wars and the moral devastation 
would never have occurred if the German nation had followed the lofty 
ideas of her great poets and thinkers with deeper understanding. The 
Germans should never have ignored Schiller’s ideal of liberty nor the 
words hallowed by Beethoven’s music: “Oh ye millions, I embrace you. 
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This kiss I give to the whole world.”” When Germany is celebrating the 
memory of its greatest poet after Goethe and most noble thinker, she 
should remember how terribly far away she has strayed from him. All 
mankind has reason, as has Germany, to beat its breast, for forgetting 
the motto which adorned the first edition of The Robbers: “In 
tyrannos!”’ Against all tyrants! 

Stocksund, Sweden. ERNST BENEDIKT. 





THE PHILIPPINES 


O many countries of Asia found their independence in the era of 
liberal ideas that followed the second world war that an impartial 
record of the experiences of one of them is bound to be interesting, 

and perhaps instructive. Such an account has been published under the 
auspices of the American Institute of Pacific Relations.* It tells of the 
transition of the Philippines from a state of complete vassalage to political 
independence. ‘The record shows that political freedom is but a shadow 
if it is not accompanied by economic freedom. As all the countries of 
Asia, with the exception of Japan, are desperately short of capital and of 
the modern technologies necessary to enable them to create this capital, 
the problem common to all is how to accept foreign aid without incurring 
obligations that impinge upon their sovereignty. A main premise is 
that the lender of capital has the right to be protected from malpractices 
that might dissipate his assets. In the Philippines we have a combination 
of factors—inexperience in administration coupled with graft and cor- 
ruption on a scale not met with anywhere outside Nationalist China—that 
obliged that country to accept conditions from the United States in 
exchange for material aid that were tantamount to a surrender of sovereignty. 
To this extent the Philippines are an exception to what has obtained 
elsewhere in Asia. Moreover, the physical isolation of the Islands from 
the rest of Asia was intensified as a result of western political domination, 
since trade and economic development were inevitably orientated towards 
the colonial power. But there was economic development, and as a 
result the standard of living and the educational attainments of the 
Philippines, though low, were higher than elsewhere in South-East Asia. 
U.S. interest in the Islands dates from 1898, when Admiral Dewey 
openly assisted a revolt against Spain. But the new masters did not grant 
independence to the people. They did much good work in education 
and to some extent in democratisation, but the Philippines found them- 
selves more tied to the American economic system than ever they had 
been to the Spanish. Now and again timid statements were made by the 
American authorities pointing to the necessity for providing a sound 
economic foundation for a new independent Philippines, but the American 
vested interests that had swooped upon the Islands after the conquest 
frankly opposed this line of thought. However, the people of the country 
had accepted the American way of life to a degree sufficient for them to 
reject Japanese attempts during the occupation to accomplish what they 


*American Economic Policy towards the Philippines. By Shirley Jenkins (Stanford 
University Press, California, 4 dollars), 
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called a “moral rehabilitation.” The country was divided between 
guerillas and collaborators, and, as elsewhere, the Japanese left in their 
wake a trail of robbery, inflation, poverty, discontent and disaster. 
Common gratitude would have obliged America to give assistance to a 
former possession. But there were forces more potent than gratitude. 
The Islands are strategically a vital link in the U.S. chain of Pacific 
defences: they are a key outpost of American arms and American policy 
in Asia, and a bankrupt country is a poor ally. It is important to our 
evaluation of American policy to bear this aspect in mind. During the 
colonial period the U.S. allowed considerable Filipinisaticn of the 
administration, but the basic assumption of the ruling power was that in 
finance and commerce there were special American ties, responsibilities 
and rights in the Philippines. 

The internal economy of the Philippines had always had considerable 
weakness. Exports consisted of a few items—copra, hemp, coconut 
products, and sugar, and the Islands were virtually dependent on one 
country for its markets—America. This had been consistently developed 
by the U.S. in colonial times. There were fears in the U.S. at the turn 
of the century that Europe would more and more manufacture all it 
needed, securing raw materials from its colonies, and so rob the U.S. 
of a vital market. Hence the Philippines became a base from which to 
extend U.S. influence and trade in the East, with a special eye on China. 
The utter dependence of Philippine trade on the U.S. was largely the 
result of the adoption of free trade between the two countries in 1909. 
There was some opposition in America to this measure, largely due to 
the threat of cheap labour in Asia. American agriculture felt itself 
threatened by Philippine production; indeed American agriculture did 
not show the expansion enjoyed by industry after the first world war, and 
American agricultural prices fell from year to year. But American agricul- 
ture was looking externally, instead of righting its own internal short- 
comings. The outcry against free trade was so great in both countries 
that in 1932 the U.S. Congress approved a Bill allowing for the abandon- 
ment of free trade after a period of 10 years; but the Bill contained clauses 
that were unacceptable to the Philippines, particularly measures for the 
establishment of permanent military and naval bases in the Islands. 
Two years later America modified the Bill to the extent of limiting 
military bases (though not naval bases) to a transitional period and 
promised political independence. The Philippines accepted these terms 
but sought to improve the economic bargain. The Act came into force 
in 1946. Most of the trade of the Islands, and the exclusive trade for 
some commodities, was with the American market. Total trade had 
grown from a value of 34m. dollars in 1899 to over 251m. dollars in 1940, 
the U.S. share having increased during this period from 16 per cent. to 
75 per cent. of the total. It is interesting to note that trade with the 
United Kingdom fell during these years from 27 per cent. to 1 per cent. of 
the total. Under the Spanish regime Philippine commerce was divided 
among various countries, including the British East Indies, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Spain, and China (in that order), but the 
free trade policy concentrated trade almost entirely on the American 
market. This free-trade relationship encouraged producers to con- 
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centrate on a few specialised export crops—sugar, copra, and hemp—and 
investment, both native and American, flowed into these lines to the 
exclusion of others. The preferential treatment given to these crops 
resulted in a lack of industrialisation. Dependence on plantation products 
with an over-specialised and unmechanised agriculture have produced the 
same evils the world over, low wages and poor living conditions. The 
Philippines were utterly dependent on the U.S., not only materially but 
morally also. Even with the knowledge that they would attain indepen- 
dence, they did nothing to reorganise their economy. Thus when they 
gained their freedom, and when the trade preferences which they had 
enjoyed came to an end, their economy received a very hard blow, since 
nothing had been done to develop new sources of income, to seek new 
markets, or to diversify production. The Philippines, though an 
agricultural country, had to import wheat and flour from the U.S. because 
through her specialisation on export crops she was unable to feed herself. 
The displaced agricultural workers were not able to turn to an expanding 
industrial system for employment, but remained a burden on an already 
exhausted land economy. The promotion of home industries, particularly 
needlework and embroidery, did not result in raising levels of living, but 
rather took advantage of existing low wages. The tragedy of the Islands 
was not so much that they lacked money, but that they lacked the deter- 
mination to push through a programme of industrialisation and agrarian 
reform. 

The ravages of the Japanese occupation of the Islands were assessed at 
approximately 800 in. dollars. UUNRRA came on the scene immediately 
but were unable to allocate sufficient funds to meet all demands; and this 
help soon came to an end since it was decided that the Philippines were 
able to pay for relief and rehabilitation from the foreign exchange they 
had in the U.S. With the defeat of Japan, the Filipinos hoped that they 
would be able to develop their resources and obtain a larger share of Far 
Eastern trade. But events in Asia—the new Indonesia, Viet Nam 
resistance, insurrection in Burma and in Malaya, the partition of India, 
the awakening of China, and the split in Korea—put an end to Filipino 
wishful thinking. The danger of Communism in Asia wrought a 
fundamental change in the attitude of America to Japan. From the 
policy of de-industrialising Japan—never an economic proposition—the 
Americans hastened to turn their old enemies into the workshop of Asia, 
to the consternation of the Filipinos. But the Philippines were, never- 
theless, helped in two ways. The U.S. Government voted 500m. dollars 
for reconstruction work in the Islands on condition that the Filipinos 
accepted special trading and political conditions, and in this respect the 
U.S. Government had paid to private parties over 388m. dollars and to 
the Philippine Government 55m. dollars by the spring of 1951. The 
other way in which the U.S. Government gave assistance was by trans- 
ferring surplus war material to the Philippine Government, some of it 
admittedly not suitable to local needs. This transfer was the object of 
much looting, graft and corruption, and it was estimated that during the 
years 1945-47 some 300m. dollars had been lost through pilferage and 
loot. The dishonesty prevalent in the country can be gauged from the 
fact that the Philippine representatives on the Commission that effected 
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the transfer publicly expressed their expectation that the U.S. Government 
would make good the loss. The surplus material might have played an 
important part in the future industrial development of the country. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising to find that the U.S. sought 
safeguards in any future assistance that they might give. The Philippine 
Trade Act (1946) or the Bell Act as it came to be known incorporated, 
with the financial assistance given, several unusual features calculated to 
safeguard American capital. Underlying the Act was the assumption 
that Philippine revival depended upon restoring trade with the U.S. and 
in stimulating a flow of American investment into the Islands. Free 
trade was continued, though on a gradually diminishing basis, followed 
by quotas on American imports of certain products; special privileges 
were granted to American investors, and the Philippine currency was tied 
to the dollar. Thus Philippine-American relations retained a quasi- 
colonial character. The Act was a compromise between the conflicting 
views of those Americans who sought closer ties with the Islands, of the 
merchants and investors, and of the agricultural community in the U.S. 
who feared Philippine competition and advocated severance of preferen- 
tial relations. To the Philippines, too, the Act sought to bridge the 
gap between the immediate advantages of hastening economic recovery, 
and the disadvantages arising from an economy still closely bound to that 
of the U.S., with the limitations placed on the Philippine Republic’s 
freedom of action in fixing its economic policy. The question of absolute 
quotas was much criticised. The quotas were granted almost entirely 
(except in the case of sugar) to a few major producers. The Philippine 
Constitution of 1935 had sought to safeguard the resources of the country 
by specifying that the development of these resources should be limited 
to its own citizens, or to corporations whose capital was at least 60 per cent. 
Philippine. The Trade Act now sought to amend this by allowing U.S. 
participation on the basis of equality. And to this end, in the face of 
much opposition, the Constitution had to be altered. The condition 
that the peso should be tied to the dollar was also criticised vigorously on 
the grounds that economically the Philippines would not be able to 
exercise exchange controls or regulate the flow of capital, and politically 
that the measure would perpetuate vassalage to the U.S. These measures 
were understandable given the lack of experience and the weakness to 
corruption of the Philippine administration. But what raised sardonic 
smiles in the Chancelleries of the world were the clauses in the Trade 
Act allowing the U.S. to maintain military and naval bases, thus per- 
petuating the colonial status of the Islands. 


It may be asked why the terms were accepted in the face of such 
opposition. In the first place, the Filipinos were given to understand 
that no financial aid could be expected from the U.S. if the Act in its 
entirety were not accepted. ‘The need of the country was such that both 
candidates in the Presidential election of 1946 appealed for acceptance. 
With regard to the most controversial clause—that allowing equal rights to 
Americans and Filipinos and one which required the amendment of the 
Constitution—Roxas, who became the successful candidate, said after a 
visit to Washington: “No parity, no money.” ‘This pill was made easier 
to swallow by the U.S. High Commissioner in the Philippines declaring 
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that the provision was intended to encourage the small American man— 
the small business man, the engineer, the consultant, the oil-driller, etc.— 
to go to the Philippines. Big business, he said, needed no encouragement. 
In spite of all this, it was evident two years after the war that, notwith- 
standing large American grants for rehabilitation and trade arrangements 
designed to cushion the shock of independence, Philippine economic 
recovery was slow. The American grants and military expenditure had 
not been spent on long-term capital investment but in merchandising 
with big profits, the benefits of which were unevenly distributed, 
Philippine finances were being sustained only by a flow of dollars which 
would soon come to an end. A superficial prospertiy concealed the 
fundamentally precarious economic position of the new state. The acute 
agrarian problem festered in the continued insurgency of the Hukbalahap, 
a faction consisting mainly of peasants led by intellectuals, which was 
strongly tinged by Communism, but which had violently opposed the 
Japanese occupation. Low production resulted not only in higher prices 
but in unemployment and disturbed labour conditions. Of a labour 
force of 74m. nearly 1}m. were unemployed in 1948. The economic 
situation became worse in 1949: unemployment continued, dollar reserves 
were used up, the fiscal position deteriorated, and there was great political 
instability. Declining prices in world markets affected the production of 
the two main crops—hemp and sugar. The adverse balance of trade 
worsened, and import controls on luxury imports had to be imposed; by 
1950-51 there was a full scale economic depression. 

In the meantime the political situation in the country gave no en- 
couragement to investors. ‘The presidential election of 1949 was marked 
by widespread violence and fraud: ballot boxes were seized and sold to 
the highest bidders, election officials were kidnapped, while the returns 
from some districts simply vanished. The twin situation of political 
unrest and of the parlous economic health of the country is well described 
in the book before us. The American experiment in the Philippines is 
typical of what the Americans were to undertake in many other parts of 
the world. It has seemed the destiny of the U.S. to have to help a 
struggling world through mixed motives of humanity (and there have 
been great examples of this) and of the selfish interests of Big Business; 
and sometimes to help deserving peoples and sometimes undeserving. 
To put the question of American aid in ts true perspective we must remem- 
ber that this is one world and that poverty anywhere is a threat to 
prosperity everywhere. And not least, there is the latent threat to world 
markets that is kept hovering over her by Russia and her brood of 
unborn empires. L. Devcapo. 


THOMAS HOOD 


RIMALDI is said to have begged a doctor to cure him of deep- 
GG woied melancholy. ‘True or not, the story springs from popular 
belief that a clown hides a breaking heart behind his wide-lipped 
grin. ‘‘Laugh, Pagliacci!” is the command, though private happiness 
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lies shattered at his feet. This theory is no doubt based on the fact that 
an excess of any individual quality is frequently concealed under a display 
of its opposite. If the pendulum swings too far in one direction, it must 
swing as far on the other side to reach an equilibrium. Modern psychology 
has taught us to suspect the over-zealous Puritan of secret lasciviousness, 
the militant Pacifist of an extra dose of aggression, the swashbuckling hero 
of hidden tremors and perhaps the exaggerated philanthropist of buried 
resentment against all mankind. Thomas Hood commented on the 
proximity between the serious and the ludicrous, laughter and tears. 
“Thus tears are seen at festivals, and smiles at funerals; nay laughter, in 
the writer’s experience, has mingled with lamentation in the chamber of 
death.” (Tylney Hall) Hood himself, one of England’s minor comic 
poets, illustrates in his own life the theory of over-compensation. 

This slight, pale, melancholy man, who died of consumption at the age 
of 45, found his success in making people laugh. The jester, whose 
“lively vein of inoffensive and humorous satire,’’ was praised by Scott, 
struggled incessantly against poverty and physical suffering. According 
to the evidence of his contemporaries, his expression was habitually solemn 
rather than merry, betraying more of sadness than of mirth. With a 
social conscience as acute as that of Dickens he came to earn his living by 
editing and illustrating comic Annuals, having, in Proctor’s words, “given 
up serious poetry for the sake of cracking the shell of jokes which have 
not always a kernel.” He owed money, he spat blood, yet his stock-in- 
trade was fun. ‘The man who aroused the public with the fierce indict- 
ment of The Song of the Shirt, is remembered as a humorist, if he is now 
remembered at all. 

The Hoods came of Scottish peasant stock. Thomas Hood’s paternal 
grandfather had three sons, of whom one became a saddler, one a butcher, 
while Thomas, the eldest, was apprenticed to a book-seller in Dundee. 
Later he came to London, entered a publishing-house, ending up as a 
partner, and is said to have opened up the book trade with America. He 
wrote a little himself, causing his son later to declare: ““There was a 
dash of ink in my blood. My father wrote two novels.”” Thomas Hood, 
Senior, married Elizabeth Sands, sister of an engraver. ‘Thomas the poet, 
born on May 23, 1799, was the second son, one of a large family; several 
of them died of consumption and he himself was delicate from birth. He 
was a quiet sensitive child, and although he seems to have had a liking for 
practical jokes, he was anything but the kind of rollicking lad whom one 
might have expected to develop into a humorist. 

He was sent to a local school where in his own words, “young gentlemen 
are literally boarded, lodged, and done for” and where, under dreary 
conditions, they were “over-tasked and undertaught.” His impression 
of schooldays is recorded in his Ode on a Distant Prospect of Clapham 
Academy: 

There I was birch’d! there I was bred! 
There like a little Adam fed 
From Learning’s woeful tree! 
The weary tasks I used to con!— 
The hopeless leaves I wept upon!— 
Most fruitless leaves to me! 
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Yet there were pleasant memories of schooldays too, of merry companions 
and of games with top or ball or kite, and the poem ends with the lines: 
Thou’lt find thy Manhood all too fast— 
Soon come, soon gone! and Age at last 
A sorry breaking-up! 

The poet’s father died during the boy’s childhood, so that at the age 
of 14 he began to try and earn his living in a City counting-house, his 
stool ‘‘a Pegasus on three legs, every foot of course being a dactyl or 
spondee.” The sedentary indoor life was so bad for him that he soon 
had to give it up, and was apprenticed instead to his maternal uncle, the 
engraver, Robert Sands. As his health still did not improve he was sent 
to Scotland, to stay with his father’s relations, in the hope that he might 
benefit by a few weeks of complete change. That was in 1815. The 
weeks lengthened into months, and it was not until 1817 that he returned 
home once more. While in Scotland he contributed to a local paper, 
began a Guide of Dundee in verse, and tried his hand at a rhymed 
romantic narrative, The Bandit, in Byronic vein. 

Back in London he continued to write, and also read voraciously, and 
soon gave up the craft of engraving for literature. His mother’s death 
in 1821 left him with the responsibility for his sisters, but fortunately 
in the same year he was appointed to the staff of The London Magazine, 
thus ensuring regular work of the kind which he liked best. Contributors 
included Lamb, Hazlitt and de Quincey, all of whom he met at editorial 
dinners. Hood soon became one of ““The Wits,” as the coterie called 
itself, and made friends with Lamb in particular. In due course he be- 
came assistant editor, and prided himself on his humorous rejections. 
On a later occasion he declared that an editor’s “hardest work is writing 
refusals to literary ladies, who will write poetry, and won’t write it well.” 

A friend of his and also of Keats, John Reynolds, had a daughter with 
whom Hood fell in love. Her parents disapproved of a suitor who was 
both impecunious and in bad health, but Jane had her way, and they 
were married at St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, on May 5, 1825. It was a 
happy marriage from beginning to end. The time came when he wrote 
to her that she had made him, and bade her “lay up that truth in lavender, 
sweetest, and remind me of it when I fail.”” Jane understood her husband 
in all his moods, from profound melancholy to light-hearted fun. 
“Hood, Hood, how can you run on so?”’ she would protest adoringly when 
he teased her. He was much given to verbal humour, especially puns, 
as for instance, when he sent an interfering lady of his acquaintance a 
gift of medlars. Puns are not to every taste, and Punch once published 
some rather cruel mockery at the expense of “Mr. T. Hood, Professor 
of Punmanship.” 

The Hoods had three children, the first a little girl who did not live, 
inspiring Lamb to write On an Infant Dying as soon as Born. The 
other two, Frances (Fanny) born in 1830, and Tom five years later, both 
survived their father. He worked incessantly to support his family, 
writing prose tales and poetry, a bad sprawling novel called Tylney Hall, 
dramatic criticism and humorous contributions for various periodicals. 
He edited The Gem and later The Comic Annual, and published Whims 
and Oddities in Prose and Verse, illustrated by himself. Before marriage 
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he had already collaborated in the text of an opera, Gil Blas, and in Odes 
and Addresses to Great People. In spite of all his industry he was dogged 
by bad luck in all he undertook except his marriage. Publishers failed, 
periodicals closed down, and he was for ever in financial straits. The 
Duke of Devonshire, who lent him money, “has been, and is, of the 
greatest service in a temporary struggle—though arduous enough for one 
of a profession never overburthened with wealth, from Homer down- 
wards. Indeed, the Nine Muses seem all to have lived in one house for 
cheapness.”” Commissioned by the duke to draw up imaginary titles for 
a door of sham books, he made a list of which the best were, Malthus’ 
Attack of Infantry by Single Entry Bookkeeping, and John Knox on 
Death’s Door. 

In 1835 he decided to leave England for a time in order to economize, 
life on the Rhine, according to him, being cheaper than at Brighton. He 
went to Coblentz, and in due course sent for his wife and children, and 
the family remained abroad for two years. Hood did not care for the 
Germans. He found them grasping and extremely anti-English. “They 
covet our riches, they resent our political influence, and perhaps are 
jealous of the distinction shown to the English in some of the highest 
quarters.’’ He took lessons in the language from a German Jew, whom 
he much preferred to the “Jew Germans.” 

He made friends with a young officer of English extraction, and when 
the lieutenant’s regiment was ordered to march to Brandenburg, he 
accepted an invitation to accompany the troops; he went partly by coach 
and partly on horseback, wrapped in a long military-looking cloak, which 
led people to take him for an army doctor or chaplain. Billeted en route 
at the house of a local burgomaster, he gravely informed him that he 
too was a mayor in his own country. In Berlin he dined with Prince 
Radziwill, who had read Tylney Hall, and was glad to entertain an 
English author of distinction. While in Germany he worked as hard as 
ever, continuing still to edit and illustrate The Comic Annual, and pub- 
lishing Up the Rhine, which sold 1,500 copies in a fortnight. ‘“‘Pa’s a 
literary man,” said one of his children, to which the other replied firmly: 
“‘He’s not a literary man—he’s an invalid.”” So accustomed indeed were 
they to the symptoms of disease, that Tom took spitting blood for granted 
as a prerogative of adults, convinced that he too would be able to do it 
as soon as he grew up. 

Tylney Hall was republished in a series of standard novels, and Hood 
sold the copyright to afford the journey home. “I have moved only 
just in time,” he wrote in a letter, “for I feel convinced that the Rhine 
was killing me, between hurry, worry, delay, tedium, disgust, the climate, 
and the diet, and the consciousness with all these disadvantages of no very 
great improvement besides in health.” 

The Committee of the Royal Literary Fund offered him {50, but he 
refused the gift. In 1840 he contributed to The New Monthly Magazine, 
and was appointed editor the following year. He was friendly with 
Dickens and attended the dinner given to celebrate the latter’s return 
from America, at which many famous authors were present. He had 
always written some serious poetry, including The Dream of Eugene 
Aram, the Murderer and The Haunted House, of which latter Poe 
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said that it alone “would have sufficed to render him immortal.” But 
his best-known poem was still to come. 

A woman was charged at Lambeth Police Office with pawning some 
things belonging to her employer. She was a sempstress, making 
trousers for sevenpence a pair, which enabled her to earn seven shillings 
a week, a sum sufficient according to her employer on which to support 
herself and her two young children. The case aroused public interest 
and Hood dramatized it in a poem, The Song of the Shirt, with 
repetition of the memorable lines, “Stitch! stitch! stitch! In poverty, 
hunger and dirt.” It appeared in 1843, in the Christmas number of 
Punch, and made an immense sensation. It was sung in the streets, it 
was translated into foreign languages, it was printed on cotton handker- 
chiefs and it trebled the circulation of Punch, but it brought no wealth 
to its author. In a letter to the Atheneum on the subject of copyright, 
he once wrote, referring to the plight of the literary man: “He writes for 
bread, and gets it short weight; for money and gets the wrong change; 
for the Present, and he is pirated;—for the Future and his children are 
disinherited for his pains. At last he sickens, as he well may, and can 
write no more . . . And so he dies a beggar, with the world in his debt.” 

Early in 1844 he embarked on a venture of his own, Hood’s Monthly 
Magazine and Comic Miscellany, in order to supply “Harmless Mirth 
for the Million,” for those oppressed by hard times, heavy taxes and se 
on. In spite of famous contributors he suffered from his usual ill-luck; 
a partner without means, and quarrels with printers and about payment 
delayed some issues. Hood became very ill, and although one of his 
friends edited the magazine for nothing, and Dickens, Browning and 
Landor helped with special contributions, the paper failed. Ill though 
he was, Hood could still be moved by cruelty, and wrote The Lay of 
the Labourer on the case of an unemployed lad who, for a misdemeanour, 
had received sentence of transportation for life. 

Gifts and offers of help came pouring in. Sir Robert Peel arranged a 
Government pension of {100 a year for life for Jane, because he so 
greatly admired the poet for “the good sense and good feeling, which 
have taught you to infuse so much fun and merriment into writings cor- 
recting folly, and exposing absurdities, and yet never trespassing beyond 
those limites within which wit and facetiousness are not often confined.”’ 
Hood died on May 3, 1845. A memorial fund was raised for the family, 
and a monument was erected to him at Kensal Green cemetery. Dona- 
tions included many with humble signatures, ‘a poor needlewoman,” 
“twelve poor men,”’ and so on. 

Politically Hood was a Radical, and would no doubt have been a 
Socialist in these days. He was religious by temperament, but not con- 
ventionally so, and he detested any show of piety. All his life he made 
people laugh, and shortly before his death he made some of his own 
friends laugh so much that he had to desist, for fear of unjustifiable 
“comicide.”” There might well have been a comic mask, or else cap and 
bells on his monument; instead there was a crest of his own device, repre- 
senting “‘a heart pierced with a needle, threaded with silver tears.”’ 


D. L. HosMman. 





INDIANS IN MAURITIUS 


HERE are today some four million Indians outside India who have 

j settled for the most part in British colonies. One of every twelve 

overseas Indians lives in the little South Indian Ocean island known 
by the name of Mauritius. This Crown colony was the first to receive 
Indian immigrants in the early thirties of the last century. Slavery had 
been abolished and manumitted slaves had developed so great a disgust 
for all agricultural work that they decided not to till the soil any more. 
History records that half of them died as a direct result of this misplaced 
aversion." Mauritian planters were faced with ruin. It is then that they 
had the idea of getting cheap labour from India, an agricultural country 
where labourers had low wages. Even before the advent of the British 
this island had a sprinkling of Indians. The French occupied the island 
in the first decades of the eighteenth century. They were fortunate in 
having Labourdonnais as one of their early governors. Labourdonnais, 
“the greatest of all governors of Mauritius,” turned the island from a 
wild forest into an inhabitable spot. And in this stupendous task he had 
the willing co-operation of Indian artisans he had brought from Pondi- 
cherry and other parts of French India that is now fast disappearing. 
The latter gave so good an account of themselves that Godeheu wrote in 
his diary—a historical document of no mean importance—that they 
richly deserved a long leave that could enable them to go back home 
where their countrymen would be prevailed upon to go out to Mauritius 
in greater numbers. 

It is in 1810 that the British captured Mauritius or, to be more exact, 
Ile-de-France. ‘They came all the way from India and had thousands of 
sepoys with them. The general that led the expedition congratulated 
“both the officers and the soldiers, whether they were Indian or European” 
on their feat. So before the advent of labourers, Indian artisans and 
soldiers had reached Mauritian shores. The first British Governor came 
from India. While he was in the Indian Civil Service he had ample 
opportunity to see that Indians could only be a valuable asset as they 
were spendthrift and industrious. It occurred to him that even convicts 
from India could help to develop the land. Indian convicts came as early 
as 1815 and they justified his hope. Stalwart Indians were seen con- 
structing the main roads. Darwin felt drawn to them during his historic 
stay. The convicts were for the most part “Sepoys who had been guilty 
of military insubordination or political offences. . . . They bore their exile 
with all the indifference of their race. The only crime of which they 
were known to be guilty was the murder of one or two of their inspectors, 
by whom they had been treated with cruelty.”* There were too some 
Indians who were plying their trade in Port Louis the capital. They 
had come mostly from the Punjab and Gujarat. “Skilled craftsmen and 


1 Henri Magny fils. — The former slaves refused to work judging that they 
would not enjoy full liberty if they went back to the work that was a reminder of their 
previous state.—Jules Leclercq, Au pays de Paul et Virginie, 1895. 

2 Gazette de l’Ile Maurice, 22.5.1811. 
3 Rev. Patrick Beaton, M.A., Five Years in Mauritius (James Nisbet and Co., London, 
August 1858). 
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engineers from Madras and Pondicherry”* also were contributing their 
mite. 

As we have seen, the crying need for Indian labour was responsible for 
the arrival of another class of Indians. Nor were they less useful. Their 
piety, patience, temperance, gentleness and courtesy at once earned them 
the praise of those under whom they worked. The efforts they put forth 
led the planters to apply for more labourers. Tens of thousands of 
Indian immigrants arrived in quick succession so that one fine morning 
in the second half of the nineteenth century the Indian minority became 
a majority. The immigrants came to stay. Their children began to go to 
school. In 1865, the then Superintendent of Government Schools wrote 
that “their mental capacities are of no inferior order.” The son of an 
immigrant topped the list of the successful candidates that sat for the 
“Pupil Teachers’ Competitive Examination” held in 1864. Despite the 
progress achieved by a handful of Indians the masses remained inarticulate 
for more than half a century. If the world came to know at times that the 
masters were not always kind to them it was thanks to the humanitarianism 
of the members of the Anti-Slavery Society that would not brook the 
inhumanity of men who ought to have known better than to bully genuine 
co-operators who could turn every idle hour to account. The indignities 
suffered by the immigrants were materials that were made common coin 
by numerous contributors to The British Friend of India, a London 
periodical. Once numerous Indians resolved to suffer imprisonment 
in pursuit of justice.* 

The period that preceded the arrival of Gandhi was markedly dull. 
His visit is a landmark in the history of Mauritius Indians. He landed 
here towards the close of 1901. Hindus and Muslims vied with each other 
to welcome him. His fame had spread far and wide as a consequence of 
the victories he had scored in South Africa. The newspapers of the day 
shed their chauvinism for once. The honour of his visit overwhelmed 
all Mauritians. Mauritius Indians stepped into a new era. Their 
illustrious countryman was given a warm welcome wherever he went. 
The press agreed that his stay was a historic one although he was our 
honoured guest for only a fortnight. Gandhi chalked out, as it were, a 
programme for the future. He admonished the Indian traders and 
labourers to send their children to school. ‘The traders were absorbed in 
their business and never so much as dreamt that education was desirable. 
Anybody else’s admonition would have left them cold. Mr. Gandhi was 
a genuine guide, so the lesson was not lost upon them. He did not come 
on a fruitless errand. Our guest had said in a memorable speech that 
was as lengthy as it was interesting that Indians had come of age and 
should accordingly be interested in Mauritian politics. He spoke with 
unrestricted frankness. His words came as a very invigorating tonic. 
This well meant and timely advice helped Mauritius Indians out of their 


1 Local Government and the Colonies. Edited by Rita Hinden. 

? On their arrival in the Isle of France, they found their condition so totally different 
to what they had been led to expect that, patient and submissive as these men naturally 
are they “‘all within a short period refused to work, abandoned their places of labour, 
crowded the public roads and filled the streets and police office of Port Louis.” The 
masters were now as desirous of sending them out of the island as the men were to 
return home. ...—The British Friend of India Magazine and Indian Review for 


April, 1842. 
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difficulty. But for three decades or so all about the visit paid to 
Mauritius was clean forgotten. Years passed uneventfully. Many 
Indian planters had grown rich after World War I when there was a 
phenomenal rise in the price of sugar. Except for the generous act of 
the Indo-Mauritian planter who spent tens of thousands of rupees to erect 
a munificent building that housed a school in his native village, the 
Indians were practically inactive. 

An interval elapsed between Mahatma Gandhi's visit and the new 
awakening witnessed among Indo-Mauritians of late. The relentless 
efforts made in almost all fields of activity by an element that was 
politically non-existent at last bore fruit. The country was awarded a 
new constitution in 1947. The important Indian languages that are 
spoken in the island obtained official recognition. Adults of both the 
sexes who can read and write simple sentences not only in English or in 
French but also in Hindi, Tamil or Gujarati can now become electors. 
The number of electors increased six-fold, rising from 12,000 to 72,000. 
The Indo-Mauritians captured 11 seats, the Coloured 7, and the Whites 
obtained 1 seat at the General Elections held in 1948. The 1953 
Elections had the same results with this difference that instead of 11 
Hindus this time 1o Hindus and 1 Muslim were returned. The elders 
had had their innings. The contemporaries followed in their footsteps. 
At one bound they became a force in the country. A new epoch set in. 
Nor do the latter as a whole prove unworthy of the trust placed in them. 
Their heart bleeds when the common fatherland does not receive its due. 
Last year, some members of the Legislative Council expressed the wish 
to send a delegation to London. An Indo-Mauritian member who has a 
good grasp of questions relating to Mauritian affairs hinted that even if 
the delegation were to reach London the apathy of the British press would 
nullify the effect it could produce; if that press remained what it is it would 
only place a tiny and neglected colony like Mauritius at a great disadvan- 
tage. ‘That idea had been expressed sincerely. And it did not go 
unnoticed: a British weekly’ wrote:—‘He (the Indo-Mauritian member) 
shows an unfailing knowledge of our press and its attitude to colonial 
problems.” He who is today anxious to serve his fatherland shows the 
same solicitude that his immigrant forefathers showed in days gone by. 

Gandhi was of the definite opinion that Indians should throw in their 
lot with their non-Indian neighbours. He said once:—‘‘When I was in 
South Africa, I tried to use as many things as I could made by African 
hands.”* Except for a spell, his message, has, across the decades, kindled 
in the Indo-Mauritian’s heart the desire to be of some service to the land 
of his adoption. This is why he has ceased to be a mere looker-on. It is 
the Mahatma’s liberal-mindedness that endeared him to one and all. 
His words are echoed and re-echoed today; but unfortunately for us 
few are the Indo-Mauritian leaders whose gestures are approved of by 
the non-Indian press. ‘““he others are too often thrown off their balance. 
They fall foul of a certain section of the Mauritian community only 
because that section happens to belong exclusively to one race, and are 
full of praise for another only because it differs racially from the one 


‘ Socialist Outlook, February 26, 1954. 
2 D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Vol. 4. 
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that is looked down upon. The redeeming feature is that the masses 
are not prepared to do the bidding of those who think in terms of race or 
the like. At this critical juncture communal harmony is a desideratum 
that cannot be valued too highly. It must not be merely a pious wish. 
Indo-Mauritians are 335,000 strong as against non-Indians numbering 
165,000, i.e., they number 67 per cent of the total population. Any 
rash act that can lead non-Indians to believe that they are being over- 
powered by sheer numerical strength will have disastrous results. 
Indo-Mauritians have no wish to migrate to India, the country of their 
forbears. They have made their own the island that required their 
labour. So far they have not been guilty of any offence that can mark 
them out as enemies of the land. If they do not allow themselves to be 
misguided by the counsel of despair their presence will no doubt be 
hailed as a blessing. It is a happy sign of the times that the good example 
set by Mahatma Gandhi is influencing in the right direction all those who 
are here not to disturb the peace of the island. Nor is the interference 
of the disturbing element, undesirable as that is, felt as a serious difficulty. 
Spade work has been done with astonishing rapidity. It now remains 
for all elements to be tolerant enough to let a country that is only a speck 
on the globe continue to enjoy the reputation of being a tiny and quiet 
spot. B. BiIsSOONDOYAL. 
Mauritius. 


1 Report on Mauritius 1953. 


WALKS AND TALKS WITH 
MARK RUTHERFORD 


OES anyone, | wonder, read the novels of Mark Rutherford today? 
D: rather fear not, yet these novels of his ““ The Autobiography of 

Mark Rutherford,” ‘‘ Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance,” ‘‘ The 
Revolution in Tanner’s Lane,” ‘* Miriam’s Schooling ”’ and others rank 
very high in the list of great English novelists and were acknowledged by the 
best of critics of his generation worthy of place in the forefront of our 
great prose writers. He died in 1913 at the age of 82, too soon to have been 
forgotten, but the years since his death have been so full of terrible events, 
and life in this country has so completely changed in these forty years that 
have elapsed, and the taste in literature and art so altered that perhaps it is 
not surprising that the present generation of readers scarcely knows the 
name of Mark Rutherford. But I feel sure that, as so often happens, 
he will come into his own again later and take his right place among the 
greatest English novelists and as the writer of noble prose worthy to be 
compared with that of Ruskin and other immortals. 

It was my great privilege and pleasure to be introduced to William Hale 
White—who took the pseudonym of Mark Rutherford for his novels— 
when I was a young woman of about 25 and he was just over 61 having 
recently retired from the Admiralty and settled in Hastings. He had already 
written the four novels already named, and was living with his only daughter 
Molly, a year younger than myself. My sister Frances, a journalist, who 
had known Mark Rutherford for some time and was then living at St. 
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Leonards, took me up to see him at High Wickham, his delightful little 
house on the top of the cliff, overlooking the sea, and with his telescope 
in the garden through which he was so fond of watching the stars. “I 
forget my troubles and problems and those of the world” he used to say 
to me later “ when I gaze at the planets and the stars revolving eternally 
in their place.”” Like my sister I became his devoted friend and admirer 
and remained so for some twenty years, my sister as well as my brothers 
Sidney and Walter having written some of the earliest appreciations of his 
work in well-known magazines and journals. His daughter and I “ took ” 
to each other, and as she had only recently lost her mother I think she 
was glad to know me, and she soon invited me to stay with them in my 
summer holidays—I was then a High School teacher—an invitation that 
was repeated for many years. 

Mark Rutherford was then a very vigorous man, young for his years, 
handsome and stocky, and he loved walking in the country. His daughter 
was rather delicate and had her household duties to attend to, and so, 
happily for me, when he went on his morning walk from about 11 to 1, he 
often asked me to accompany him. He always liked intelligent young 
women and though in many ways he was a reserved man, if he really cared 
for a friend, man or woman, he was a perfect companion, treating you as an 
equal, and talking on all subjects that interested Aim, assuming that if you 
were a sensible person, you, too, would be interested in them. And in how 
many subjects and persons was he not interested! He knew I was a teacher 
of literature, history and German, and he would talk, and get me to talk on 
his beloved writers, on Carlyle and Ruskin, on Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
on Tennyson and on Milton. We would walk along the cliffs to Fairlight 
and Pett and beyond, and sit on the edge of the Commons, and then 
perhaps with a volume of poetry in his hand he would discourse and read 
aloud, always asking me my views. I remember, during one holiday, it was 
Coleridge and Wordsworth he mostly talked of, for he was then assisting 
his friend Thomas Hutchinson, who was busy on an Edition of Wordsworth. 
And it was not only of poets and writers he talked but also of artists. He 
was particularly devoted to the Pre-Raphaelites and Constable among the 
moderns and had a very great admiration for Rembrandt. ‘The latter’s 
“ Portrait of His Mother ” he told me he considered the greatest portrait 
in the world. How well do I remember a walk one lovely August morning 
some 60 years ago, when sea and sky were of that perfect translucent blue, 
flecked with little clouds that make the world a glorious place to be alive in. 
“* Bliss was it then to be alive,”’ and (turning to me) “‘ to be young was very 
Heaven,” said Mark Rutherford. And he himself was young at that moment 
and his face, as ever when he admired something lovely or remembered 
a beloved friend, was illumined and beautiful, though generally it was 
somewhat grave and austere. 

I look up in my diary the exquisite August day I walked with him to 
Pett Common and he told me this was the scene of Millais’ “ Blind Girl.” 
“* Millais,” he said, “‘ like Wordsworth revealed something that no one else 
except Beethoven has revealed to me. It touches me today, me, a man 
over 60, as it touched me when I was less than half that age. Of course, 
Wordsworth has always meant more to me than any other writer; perhaps 
because I read the Lyrical Balads when I was quite a young man, full of 
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doubts and perplexities, with no one with whom I could discuss my prob- 
lems. He gave me life and hope and showed me the beauties of Nature and 
of human nature. From the hour when I read Wordsworth I can truly 
say I was a different man.” Then he abruptly broke off, feeling perhaps 
he had said too much. He spoke as he wrote—in simple, beautiful language, 
based largely, I think, on the Bible which he was never tired of reading, 
and on Ruskin whom he so greatly admired. He never spoke “down” to 
his companion. I was only a young and inexperienced woman, of no 
particular interest or cleverness, but he treated one almost as an equal. 
I think he liked young women better than young men, but he had many 
older men friends, and on his walks he often stopped to talk to the country 
folk, many of whom he knew. I remember long talks he had with a 
coastguardsman and a washerwoman while I strolled on. 

I cannot remember much about many of our walks and talks at Crow- 
borough, though I must have been there in 1903 and 1904. But I have long 
notes during that period of conversations on the Welsh Non-Conformist 
preacher Caleb Morris (1800-1865), to whom Mark Rutherford owed so 
much in his youth when he was faced with so many difficulties after his 
expulsion from the Non-Conformist College in London for his religious 
views, and was living by himself in lodgings and was very lonely. He 
worked for some time for that erratic character John Chapman, the Editor 
of the ‘‘Westminster Review,” where he met George Eliot. Caleb Morris 
was then preaching to large congregations at the Fetter Lane Chapel, 
later at the Eccleston Square Chapel, and when he fell into ill-health in the 
drawing-room of his own home in Mecklenburgh Square. He was a man 
of great eloquence and at the early age of 27 he received a unanimous call 
to the Fetter Lane Chapel where he attracted large congregations of men 
and women of all classes—scientists, doctors, men of letters, teachers, 
society folk, working men and women. His was a most impressive figure 
in the pulpit, Mark Rutherford told me. A fine, handsome man of noble 
stature, with very black curly hair and brilliant eyes, his whole physique 
as he leaned over the desk was thrilling and awe-inspiring. He was elo- 
quent, but never sensational ; his language, based on the Bible, was simple, 
passionate, picturesque; what he said was beautiful in its tolerance, its 
intellectual understanding, its spirituality and its poetical feeling. “‘ Can 
you imagine what he meant to me as a young man,?”’ said Mark Rutherford. 
“‘ He gave me hope, belief in God and man. He was outside all chapels, 
churches and creeds and preached the love of the Divine Father and His 
Son. His outburts of eloquence were almost electric on his hearers.” 

I have the most vivid remembrance of a fortnight’s visit to Mr. Hale 
White and his daughter at East Bergholt where he had had a house lent him. 
We had many delightful walks together to the scenes of Constable’s 
pictures which he loved dearly—to Flatford Mill and Dedham, to the 
stream where “ The Haywain’”’ was painted, and at that time, more than 
50 years ago, that part of Suffolk remained much as it was in the artist’s 
lifetime. ‘“‘ In its way,” said Mark Rutherford, ‘“‘ Constable’s country is 
not to be matched in England; its influence on me was greater than that of 
mountains and waterfalls and his pictures have meant more to me than any 
others, dearly as I loved the early Italians, Rembrandt and the Pre- 
Raphaelites.”” He always compared Constable with Wordsworth who 
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had been such a potent influence on his youth when he read for the first 
time “‘ The Lyrical Ballads.” ‘‘ Both men,” he said, “ saw the beauty of 
the nature around them and of everyday life and of humble men and 
women, of the stream and the clouds, both had a simplicity the one in 
words, the other with the brush, which I see nowhere else to the same 
extent.” 

At Groombridge where Mark Rutherford lived for about eight years till 
his death in 1913 I did not have many long walks with him, as he was in 
poor health, and I did not get down each year. I remember how very 
pleased he was with an article my sister Frances wrote in “ The Fortnightly 
Review ”’ in 1g908—‘‘ An Appreciation of Mark Rutherford.”” He wrote 
to her in a letter of that year that it was “ one of the most understanding 
reviews he had ever had.”” I think during this period he was making a 
study of Carlyle’s “ John Sterling,” for I have among my latest notes 
several talks on this subject. I had read and loved this book as a girl and 
it was a delight to discuss it with one who not only loved and admired the 
man for himself, for his utter sincerity and nobility of mind, but because 
of his admiration for Carlyle’s biography. He quoted to me J. S. Mill’s 
remark about Sterling that “‘ he would gladly exchange powers of usefulness 
with him and that the mere fact of such a man living or breathing among us 
has an incalculable influence.’’ One morning he devoted almost entirely 
to Sterling and Caroline Fox, both of whom he admired and loved. 
I noted in my diary that he told me he was writing a Preface to Carlyle’s 
‘* John Sterling ” and had found the Journals of Caroline Fox most helpful. 
“* | think there is no doubt,” he said, “ that it was the personality of Sterling, 
his attractive gift of understanding people and winning their sympathy, 
far more than his actual writings, that so impressed people and was so 
stimulating.”’ He talked much of Caroline Fox and the Quakers. She was 
highly intellectual and in her father’s house at Falmouth she met some of 
the most interesting men of the day, scientists and literary men, and dis- 
cussed with them on apparently more or less equal terms some of the 
profound subjects of the day. Mark Rutherford quoted to me from 
memory Carlyle’s words on Sterling: “ To all friends and all good causes 
this man is true.... True, above all, one may call him; a man of perfect 
veracity, in thought, deed and word. ... A more perfectly transparent 
soul I have never known.”” In 1907 Hale White’s Preface to Carlyle’s 
“John Sterling’ appeared in the World’s Classics and this velume he 
later presented to me, and also “ The Journals of Caroline Fox,” now among 
my most precious possessions. 

Our walks during his last years were few and short, for he was now old 
and had lost some of his wonderful mental vitality and physical vigour. 
He spoke much of his early years, of Bedford, and of his life in London and 
of his love and admiration for George Eliot—the Theresa of The Auto- 
biography and of his work with a few poor, lonely men in Drury Lane, 
where he and a friend had rented a room. He never spoke of his novels 
to me, indeed so little did he ever talk of his writings to anyone that his 
daughter, his devoted companion for so many years, told me she never 
knew of the “ Autobiography,” “The Deliverance” and “ Miriam’s 
Schooling ” till her 21st birthday, some years after their publication, 
when her eldest brother, Sir William Hale White, gave her a set of their 
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father’s then published works. He spoke much of his old friends, especi- 
ally of Philip Webb, the architect, Mr. Colenutt, a grocer in the Isle of 
Wight, and of a sister-in-law, a remarkable woman. He had friends of 
both sexes in all classes, and his courtesy to all women, be she laundry- 
woman, a maid in his own home, a highly intellectual woman or a lady of 
high degree, was beautiful to see. All who have his books will remember 
his unforgettable portraits of women and his wonderful description of the 
passionate heroine of ‘‘ Miriam’s Schooling,” as a girl. 

He spoke little of religion, though I remember several talks on Immort- 
ality, some of which I noted down. “I cannot believe,” he said, “ in 
personal immortality, it seems to me unthinkable. But of one thing I am 
certain, that thought and love survive in some form, and that is enough 
for me.”’ He often referred to the conversion of St. Paul, or as he sometimes 
called it, the “ revelation.” “‘ It comes to many. We cannot explain it, 
but it is more real than our daily life.”” He had a truly wonderful memory 
and often quoted to me a sentence of Carlyle’s written in a letter to his 
father in 1850: “‘ A man can and must save himself, with or without the 
sympathy of others, as it may chance.” Also a passage from George Eliot 
of which he was very fond: “ By desiring what is perfect, even when we 
do not know what it is and cannot do what we would, we are part of the 
divine power against evil—widening the skirts of light and making the 
struggle with darkness narrower.” There is much, much more to say of 
this noble writer, so neglected by the present generation of readers, but 
whose books will ever be a help and a consolation to those whose minds are 
beset by the “‘ obstinate questionings ” and the still profoundly mysterious 
problems of the world, in spite of the marvels of science. 

FLORENCE B. Low. 





PROBLEMS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


ORE than twenty years experience of the African, for the most 

part spent while trying to guide his reluctant feet onto the path of 

progress, gives anyone the right to discuss the proper development 
of equatorial Africa and the treatment of its inhabitants. It is pitifully 
easy to criticise, especially when such glaring mistakes are being made, 
but if anyone indulges in criticism then he must be constructive to help 
solve the problems that are ever growing difficult. One thing should be 
understood in the beginning. Most of the separate African countries at 
present have populations less than ten million, but they are each two, 
three, or four times the size of the United Kingdom. Africa is a vast 
continent, but at the same time the inhabited areas are small. It is all 
very well saying that there are immense potentials and widespread areas 
of land awaiting development, but progress is costly and slow when the 
work is attempted, and the open spaces cannot be inhabited until the 
essential development has been accomplished. There are tsetse flies, 
erratic rainfalls, lack of permanent water supplies and weird trace element 
deficiencies in the soil to overcome, besides the lack of transport and 
inaccessibility. Meanwhile the populations are herded together in tribal 
areas where there are only pockets of watered and fertile land for the 
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village settlements to occupy, and these may be ten, fifteen and twenty 
miles apart. As the people increase in these restricted regions so must 
some accept the burden of terracing slopes, of creating unsatisfactory water 
supplies by digging reservoirs to catch the run-off during rain, and of 
cultivating a poorer soil that requires building up in fertility and texture. 
The Africans are reluctant to do this and they are not always communally 
minded. They are not easily coaxed or coerced into building a future 
for themselves. 

If all countries were like Britain, which depends on its industrial exports 
to win money to buy food, the world would soon starve. The African 
people cannot build up a future on industries alone, and find higher wages 
and a better standard of living by turning their surplus populations into 
technicians employed by manufacturing trades, as they are being en- 
couraged to do today. The whole population must be fed, and such a 
policy would merely be placing a greater burden on those who are left to 
cultivate the soil. The Western European populations of a higher standard 
ef civilization are learning to control their birth rates in accordance with 
economy. They cannot be expected to spare food for improvident 
peoples who disregard their responsibilities and double their numbers in 
a couple of decades; food which they are expected to give free of cost to 
prevent people dying of starvation because they are too poor to pay for 
what is supplied. We have committed ourselves to guiding peoples to 
self-government who may become parasitic on ourselves if they are not 
taught, nay forced to become responsible for their own livelihood. For 
this reason alone it is incumbent on us to teach these peoples how to 
govern their own destinies as soon as possible. In fact, we are approaching 
the time when we ourselves may shamefully try to buy food and raw 
products from peoples who have not enough for themselves. 

If, instead of delegating such responsibilities we shoulder all the 
problems ourselves, we shall never teach the Africans to supply them- 
selves and be responsible for their own birth rate. The report of the 
Sorghum Mission to British African Territories, Colonial Publication 
No. 2, is a case in point. In this the proposals were nothing less than the 
nationalization of food growing for the expected populations to come. 
Some twenty vast mechanised schemes were proposed, at the risk of grave 
financial loss, to supply grain in storage as an insurance against famine. 
Although there were tentative suggestions that the African peoples should 
become “participating cultivators,” it cannot be said that they would be 
bearing the responsibility for providing enough food for themselves. A 
dangerous precedent would be established; that of nationalizing the 
production of food instead of concentrating on encouraging the African 
to adopt mechanisation himself, and grow more food near his own villaze 
in a modern and enlightened manner. He should be subsidised in the 
beginning to help himself, and then learn the hardship of providing for all 
the children he brings into the world, just as he had to do this in the past 
when the hazards of a primitive life kept his numbers within bounds. 

If the money and staff devoted to such vast schemes were always used 
instead to demonstrate, guide and assist the people in their own village 
units, a service would at last be provided that no agricultural, forestry or 
education department has ever been able to give on a widespread scale, 
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since their staffs and funds have always been restricted. Similar remarks 
have been made by many concerning the mismanaged ground-nut scheme, 
from which very little appears to have been learnt. What is also wanted 
is the beginning of an Urban District Council in every locality, with the 
progressive Africans taught and guided to hold seats on these Councils, 
whether they are chiefs or commoners; and a system of rates levied locally 
on crops, on housing and on industrial enterprise irrespective of race; not 
only a cess on export crops such as those placed on cotton and coffee in 
Uganda, sisal in Tanganyika, and the cocoa of the Gold Coast. Local 
funds could be amassed by levying rates to supply many social services. 
The building up of enormous central funds to protect the people against 
fluctuations in prices for their export commodities is merely preventing 
them from learning the laws of supply and demand; providing them 
instead with a false security against the time when they must fend for 
themselves. The ignorant and the illiterates are meanwhile made to 
believe that they are being robbed of their legitimate proceeds, by mis- 
guided or deliberate agitators. They have no idea of high finance and 
are suspicious of the altruistic aims of their British Administrators. 
The few of their own race who understand what is being done are thought 
to be in league with their European mentors and benefitting by such 
schemes. 

Less than half the total population now-a-days receives a primary 
education. If we take an average throughout the African countries only 
a small percentage reaches the standard of secondary education, with, 
perhaps, one or two in a million proceeding to a European or an African 
University each year. How can the peopie learn to progress and provide 
for themselves if they are not educated; if the prices for their crops are 
standardised; their food supplies maintained by a foreign race? An 
African ginnery owner in Uganda would have something to say if he were 
made to pay rates in addition to taxes and saw his money spent recklessly, 
whereas, if the cash is derived from some distant central fund he gives 
little credit for what is being done. Many of the tribal lands are perilously 
short of timber, indeed, in some regions the people burn dung to cook 
their food. Everywhere trees are being cut down for firewood at a faster 
rate than they are being planted, and it is most difficult to persuade the 
people to plant trees for themselves. If there is any hint of coercion an 
officer becomes unpopular both with the people and his superiors, because 
the word “force” is dreaded by the powers that be. So many Members 
in the House fiercely protect the distant African from coercion, and 
afterwards go home and force their own children to behave themselves 
for their own good. If we except some areas along the West Coast, only 
two per cent of West, East and Central Africa are covered by forests, 
wherein only about ten or fifteen per cent of the trees are of use for timber. 
Yet these forests have been exploited to win hard timber that has taken 
hundreds of years to grow because the mother country has not had the 
currency to buy enough soft timber from foreign lands. Reafforestation 
and regeneration is not marching with the destruction that is taking place, 
let alone exceeding it as it should. 

Most of the African people at present live in huts of grass thatch built 
on frameworks of cane or bush timber. All of them are beginning to 
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desire rectangular houses with windows and doors, built of brick, cement, 
iron and sawn timber. They will soon require modern furnishings in all 
the variety presented by human civilization. Where is the timber to be 
obtained? Is it to be given them free from outside resources and grown 
by using British funds, or is it to be paid for by the Africans themselves? 
How are they to understand that the royalties we have taken from the sale 
of their timber have been used to help pay for their social services? 
Amidst the primitiveness of their African environment African boys and 
girls read in their class rooms books entitled Alice in Wonderland, 
abridged versions of tales by Charles Dickens and Thackeray, when they 
cannot even visualise a European town, much less a European’s way of 
life. Perhaps in time they will have their own healthy tales to read such 
as we had when we were boys and girls; tales using African characters in 
an African setting; having heroes and heroines reacting, not to the low 
instinctive cunning of the average African in a primitive world, but to 
moral, upright and honest principles. ‘The teaching of today is in- 
sufficiently objective, and the rigid customs of the Africans are imperfectly 
understood. Why teach agricultural progress to a man or a boy when 
the cultivation of crops in his own village is far beneath his dignity, when 
the women do all the cultivating and despise their menfolk if they attempt 
to cultivate their own crops? Such customs must be broken first, or the 
teaching fall into line by being addressed to the girls, thus creating more 
women instructors rather than men. 

Education means the ability and the desire to read, to have newspapers 
and to buy books. Where is all the paper to come from when millions of 
these people are thirsting for more, when there is already a shortage of 
newsprint and paper in Europe and the West? Are we prepared for the 
call upon the World’s resources when all these people begin to dress in 
something more than a piece of print cloth, a white night shirt, or a ragged 
loin cloth? We talk glibly and nonsensically of sharing the world’s goods, 
but how can we share unless the goods can be produced, unless they can 
be paid for by the multitude of peasant peoples all breeding as fast as 
they can? The well-to-do African has not grown flamboyant in style. 
Here and there we find the pink stockings, the high heels, the frilly 
costumes and feathered hats among the women, and a gorgeous display 
among the males. We also find some chiefs and notables clinging to 
their traditional costumes in a pitiful effort to retain their hereditary power 
over the people; a power that is diminishing unless education, a quiet 
dignity and an honest desire to serve, replaces the former greed for 
tribute, the cruel despotism and the collecting of wives by the score. The 
progressive African chiefs or merchants and their wives dress in good 
taste, much as a European would dress, though today they are but a 
sprinkling among the thousands of ill-dressed and impoverished illiterates, 
albeit the percentage of well-dressed Africans is much greater in the towns 
and along the highways. In a couple of decades they will all want good 
clothes. 

Only fifty years ago we exported all we could sell in the way of gas-pipe 
guns, machetes and knives, cotton piece goods and anything the African 
would buy. Now we find we have not enough iron and steel for worth 
while goods, and the Africans are beginning to have textile mills in their 
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own countries. They are being deliberately taught to drink tea when tea 
in Europe is highly priced and scarce, and they have been encouraged by 
the government of Kenya to eat bread made from wheat flour in place of 
their own staple foods, although the world may soon be clamouring for 
more wheat. It is doubtful if Africa could grow enough wheat if all her 
peoples preferred the grain to their own nutritious crops. We make half 
a dozen cereal foods from rice, and at least six more from maize corn. 
We have sago, tapioca, semolina, macaroni and many other appetising 
foods while the African still eats plain rice or grinds his corn with a bulky 
pestle and mortar to make a sticky porridge. He knows no better for he 
has never been taught. Millions of pounds are available for mechanised 
schemes to permit him to go on eating his monotonous porridge, but 
enough money is not spared to teach him how to relinquish his hand hoe, 
or how to make a batter with an egg. The sums spent on his welfare are 
never sufficient to spread over whole territories nor keep pace with 
increasing populations. 

The African must do more than feed himself. Ever since the day we 
stopped the last slave raiding expedition our Missions and our Govern- 
ments have arranged for the teaching of the African largely free of cost, 
while we cannot find sufficient money, staff, materials and labour to build 
all the schools we need at home. Admittedly only a fringe of each 
population has been taught at all, and then only the three R’s, while 
teaching also concerns the art of living healthfully and industriously in a 
modern and civilised world. There are few Africans today who would 
willingly attend a Council meeting or become a Committee Member and 
serve their fellow men without pay. A volunteer is as big a fool among 
the Africans as he is in Europe, but there are far less fools in Africa! 
When the millions are being educated in future an increasing number of 
African teachers must be employed who will require payment from funds 
that are non-existent unless they are provided by British industry and 
progress. If a man and his wife pay thirty, or even sixty shillings a year 
poll tax as they may at present, that sum is by no means enough to pay 
for the proportionate costs of the education of their four or five, or even 
ten children, and all the other social services. Neither are there many 
rich to soak to pay for the poor. Levies on exports place a burden on only 
a part of the population, while rating, or a sliding scale of taxation is 
fairer. ‘The time has come when Africans as well as Europeans should 
pay in accordance with their ability and means, and in respect to the land 
they occupy or the public services rendered to them. 

Some tribes are progressive while their neighbours are not, which 
brings another problem. They may be from a different stock and have 
more intelligence, or may be fortunately situated in regard to the climate 
or soil and thus able to grow coffee, cocoa, cotton or tobacco, or other 
crops of high value. It is obvious to the traveller that these peoples are 
much better off, since they are well fed, healthier and better clothed. 
Some people decry cash-crop farming because they say that the African 
then neglects his food crops. It is becoming less easy in Africa to buy 
food cheaply and pocket the profit from an export crop. The two should 
be developed in balance if only for the sake of rotations and the preservation 
of the soil, but, it would be foolish to grow low value grain crops on land 
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suited to a specialised crop which is of a high value for export. The 
African needs more than enough food to fill his belly. Those who can 
only grow crops of low value on account of their climatic environments 
should be encouraged to grow more food than they require, and it is these 
people who should be guided, coerced, subsidised with mechanical 
implements and so on, in the first instance. No one should be permitted 
to ruin his land by laziness or ignorance. It has been proved that fifteen 
per cent more food can be obtained merely by selecting and cultivating 
to the exclusion of all other kinds, the best varieties of the crops now 
grown by the indigenous inhabitants. Another ten per cent on the 
average throughout equatorial Africa could be gained by eliminating 
well-known parasitic weeds that are now reducing the yields of African 
food crops. A twenty-five per cent increase in the food supply will 
never be won so easily by introducing mechanised schemes as it would be 
by merely teaching the African common sense. The need to survive is 
becoming a shadowy spectre whose outline is growing clearer and ever 
more menacing as time passes. We shall have done our duty if we teach 
the Africans how to survive and then fight to survive ourselves. 


A. E. HAarReEr. 





PATIENCE 


When the passion bird has flown 

And hope has closed his wings 

And leaves of faith have greened and gone 
The grey bird, Patience, sings. 


And from the branches bare 
All hopeless of reply 
Songs of existence and despair 
Are offered to the sky 
Till they fall like gentle rain 
Upon the grieving earth 
And grass springs forth from passion’s pain 
And death brings love to birth. 
PHOEBE HESKETH. 














LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. Lyons’ book is the fiercest indictment of the Soviet regime since 
Kravchenko’s best-seller J chose Freedom. His testimony cannot be ignored, 
for he spent the years 1928-1934 in Moscow as a correspondent and was the first 
foreign journalist to interview Stalin. At first fairly sympathetic to the experi- 
ment, the more he saw of it the more he hated it. The title summarises the 
message of the book, namely that the dumb millions in Russia are seething with 
anger against their rulers who appear in these burning pages as inearnate devils, 
bloodthirsty tyrants, enemies of the human race. It is a mistake, we are told, 
to form our judgment of Russian strength from a glance at the map. “Despite 
its size and military might, the Soviet Union is a sick nation, mortally sick. . . . 
I believe that in the Russian peoples we have a weapon more potent than our 
atomic stock-pile.”” All the talk about monolithic unity is eyewash, for a 
permanent subterranean war is being waged. ‘The men in the Kremlin are 
well aware of the discontent, and their brutal methods of espionage and mass 
executions reflect their haunting sense of insecurity. 

A chapter entitled ‘‘ Russia before 1917” paints a rather too brightly tinted 
picture of the Tsarist regime which in comparison with the Communist dictator- 
ship seems almost like an earthly paradise. Then there was a good deal of 
intellectual liberty, today there is none. The old regime was overthrown 
not by the Communists but by moderate reformers who were quickly evicted 
by “‘a gang of political highwaymen.” Lenin, who is pictured as a superman 
in Mr. Carr’s monumental narrative of the early years of the revolution, appears 
to Mr. Lyons as no better than Stalin himself, the prince of devils. ‘‘Lenin’s 
thirst for blood, the regime’s thirst, grew with indulgence and was inflamed by 
the very resistance it provoked until it became a fearsome intoxication.”” We 
might be reading Tacitus on the degenerate successors of Augustus. “The 
bourgeoisie killed individuals,” shouted Zinoviev; “we kill whole classes.” 
The author describes Bolshevik Russia as an abattoir, a hell on earth. He 
knows the horrors of the twentieth century, but he does not fully realise that 
contempt for human life is no Communist invention but a hideous legacy from 
the times of Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great. Russia, it has been truly 
said, is not the most eastern state of Europe but the most western state of Asia, 
and the whole scale of values is different. The essence of western civilisation 
is the significance of the individual; of Asia the unfettered authority of the ruler. 
In Russia there is a little more excuse for the savagery of successive rulers than 
for the Nazis who inherited a civilised community and proceeded to trample it 
under their feet. What a tragedy, sighs the author, that the Allies did not crush 
the gangsters when they had the chance! “They did not have their heart in 
the undertaking. They seemed determined to avoid accomplishing their 
supposed mission.” ‘The result was that Stalin was able, in the author’s phrase, 
to make war on Russia, to create the slave camps of forced labour, and to 
institute the sickening purges of the ’thirties when blood was shed in torrents, 

How little support the regime possessed among the Russian peoples was 
revealed when the German invasion in 1941 met with half-hearted opposition. 
The lesson was learned in the Kremlin where the familiar attacks on western 
capitalists and Fascists were switched off and an appeal was made to the old 
Russian values. No longer was the pre-Bolshevik era denounced as the age of 
darkness: old heroes of Tsarist history, such as Suvoroff and Kutusoff, were 
disinterred and held up as models of patriotism. No longer were the western 
Powers denounced as the foes of the worker: now they were saluted as gallant 
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allies in the struggle against the invader. To the amazement of his hearers 
Stalin addressed them as “brothers and sisters,” exclaimed that a great danger 
lay over the Fatherland, and spoke of freedom and democracy. Henceforth 
the slogan was nationalism, not Communism. “Religion was made not merely 
legal but almost respectable.” The tactical volte-face was successful: as the 
invaders swept into the heart of Russia the mass of the people felt that they were 
fighting not for the Dictator but for the Fatherland. “The substantial repudia- 
tion of Soviet ideology and world-revolutionary goals was of course a cynical 
lie,” comments the author. “At closed meetings of trusted comrades there 
was no concealment of the fact that it was all a strategy of expediency expecting 
to be cancelled out at the first opportunity.” After almost destroying the 
regime Hitler saved it, for now it was identified with national survival. So 
strong, however, was the opposition in some quarters that General Vlassov 
formed a Russian army to fight under Hitler’s banner against the Moscow 
regime which he hated even more than the Germans. To most Russians he 
was a contemptible Quisling, to Mr. Lyons a hero who paid for his courage 
with his life. An even greater tragedy than the failure of the Vlassov experiment 
was the forcible repatriation by the western Allies of deserters from the Russian 
army. ‘The author angrily denounces the statesmen of the free world for 
sacrificing Stalin’s victims in the vain hope of winning and keeping the con- 
fidence of the ruthless dictator. “The Kremlin,” he comments bitterly, 
“need only make a few gestures of conciliation to revive the old moods of 
appeasement, the old delusion of co-existence.” 


When the defeat of Germany became certain the wartime reconciliation 
between the Government and the people, never very stable, came to an end, 
which was not surprising since, in the author’s drastic phrase, “it rested on a 
big lie. For Stalin had acted grudgingly, under the duress of military 
necessity, and was biding his time to withdraw every concession. The official 
slogan was now: The war on Fascism ends, the war on capitalism begins. 
The rapprochement with the capitalist democracies was a bitter pill to be regur- 
gitated at the first opportunity.” ‘The cold war was not started by the Allies 
but by the Kremlin, ungrateful for the help which had saved Russia from 
destruction. Yet the dictator knew what he was doing. ‘To allow liberty to 
his subjects, or even to permit friendly contacts with the free world, would have 
endangered the regime—a project infinitely more alarming than the loss of the 
great volume of goodwill which hac sprung up in the west during the struggle 
against the common enemy. ‘To us in the West it was a surprise no less than a 
keen disappointment to witness the growing hostility of Moscow, but, as the 
author points out, there was no choice. Since fraternisation would have 
involved the infiltration of western ideas the Iron Curtain had to be drawn from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic, and there it remains to this day. For Mr. Lyons 
there are only two zones in Europe—the zones of darkness and of light: co- 
existence is only an interval in the struggle, and each side is preparing for a 
fight which neither desires to start. Russia, he declares, is as terrified of war 
as we are, if not more so, for its rulers are aware of her weakness. That the 
regime will one day become nothing more than a hideous memory he has not 
the slightest doubt, and he hopes that the free world will co-operate with “our 
secret allies”; but it is useless to speculate on the date and the method of 
liberation. Meanwhile, in his opinion, concessions would only strengthen a 
regime which is evil beyond redemption. Moreover, “the inner Russian man 
is still whole.”’ This brief sentence on the closing page strikes almost the only 
encouraging note in a powerful and depressing book which would be still more 
impressive if the tone was a little less shrill. G. P. Goocun. 


Our Secret Allies: The Peoples of Russia. By Eugene Lyons. Arco Publications. 18s. 
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THE COMING OF COMMUNISM IN RUSSIA 


This is a carefully documented study of a phase of the Russian revolution by 
an author who views “much of the analysis of history and society and all the 
messianic promises of Marxism with considerable scepticism.” To the ordinary 
reader, who perhaps has skimmed through his Trotsky, it will bring some 
strange but convincing new sidelights on the period. It is not a general history, 
for the Provisional Governihent appears only as a shadowy background. It 
sets out to examine why the Communists rather than any other revolutionary 
party finally established their power, and why among the Communists there 
emerged the particular brand of monolithic party that has become so painfully 
familiar to us. ‘The ordinary reader who approaches his history with a good 
deal of hindsight will be surprised to find that the issue was as uncertain as it 
appears. One is inclined to assume that because Russian Communism proved 
successful it was bound to be so and to pay too little attention to the alternatives. 
Yet through the period of this book, from the October revolution to Lenin’s 
first stroke in 1922, the Communists were a small and unpopular minority. 
Zinovieff openly admitted in 1921 that in any free election to any soviet, or 
trade union committee the number of Communist candidates elected would 
have been small. Within this minority there were, in varying degrees of 
intensity, doctrinal disputes and personal quarrels reaching a climax in an open 
split in the Central Committee of the party at the end of 1920. 

Why then did monolithic Communism survive and triumph to become a 
pattern of revolution for the world? Among several causes the primary answer 
that emerges from this book is perhaps unpalatable to a Marxian, for it is simply 
the life of a great man, Lenin. ‘The Russian revolutionaries do not appear as 
an impressive lot. There is an attractive sounding female assassin called Maria 
Spiridonova about whom I should have liked to know more. But for the most 
part they were doctrinaires, impractical (except in the rather specialised field 
of terrorism) and inevitably without any experience of the art of government. 
How could they hope to take over a crumbling empire, beset by invaders from 
without and traitors from within? For most of them the need did not arise, 
for they had the comforting theory that the bourgeois revolution must work 
itself out before the proletarians need bother themselves with the details of 
getting a country on to its legs. 

Lenin stands out as a giant. An unchallenged exponent of Marxian theory, 
he was a master of unhesitating decision and unequivocally practical in his 
approach. A capacity for diplomatic patience, which marked his superiority 
to Trotsky, was combined with a drive for power that nothing could deflect. 
With him also began those bewildering switches of doctrine to meet new 
situations that have become a commonplace in the party but all was dominated 
by the will to preserve a monopoly of political leadership. It is the author’s 
view that if the supremacy of Communism over its rivals was due to Lenin’s 
greatness as a revolutionary, the savage destruction of all dissenting opinion 
within and without the party was due to his shortcomings as a statesman. 
“In 1921 the fate of the country lay in the hands of Lenin. He had a chance 
of burying past enmities and of carrying the vast majority of the country with 
him in an attempt to build up ruined Russia on the basis of co-operation and 
legal order, and not of the dictatorship of an unpopular minority. . . . But from 
his fateful decision in the spring of 1921 flowed all the consequences of the one 
party dictatorship which became apparent in the subsequent years of Soviet 
history.” 

I am not sure that that is a good historical judgment, but that uncertainty is a 
tribute to the fairness with which the author deploys his argument. With all 
his ruthlessness Lenin retained at the height of his power some generosity for 
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political opponents, but by 1921 he was old and sick and his party sorely divided. 
Could he afford to risk the effects of disunity on the inherent instability of the 
Russian State? He felt compelled finally to destroy the Mensheviks when and 
because in his New Economic Policy he had to adopt their ideas as his own— 
an unhappy fate on which Mr. Bevan might reflect. The author is so clearly 
immersed in his period that he cannot quite appreciate what it means to the 
reader to be engulfed in such a mass of obscure and frequently unpronounceable 
Russian names. It would have been a great help to have a biographical index 
showing who was who and who shot whom. James E. MacCo.t. 


The Origin of the Communist Autocracy. By Leonard Schapiro. The London School 
of Economics and Political Science. G. Bell & Sons. 353s. 


SOVIET LAW 


The great distinction of Professor Hans Kelsen in the field of jurisprudence 
lends particular weight to his short study published in the Library of World 
Affairs. Professor Kelsen is concerned “with the general theory of law 
advanced by writers applying, or pretending to apply, the principles of Com- 
munism.” After a devastating analysis of the Marx-Engels theory of law, and 
of Lenin’s interpretation, the author proceeds to summarise critically the theories 
of leading Russian jurists since the Revolution, including Stuchka, Reisner, 
Pashukanis and Vyshinsky. He concludes that the “attempt to develop a theory 
of law on the basis of Marx’ economic interpretation of society has completely 
failed.” Stuchka’s theory of law as a system of economic relationships corres- 
ponding to the interests of the dominant class and Pashukanis’ theoretical 
rejection of pure law as peculiar to bourgeois society gave way to a debased 
normative interpretation, as largely expounded by Vyshinsky. Professor 
Kelsen stresses however the “outspoken ideological character” of Soviet 
legal theory, “in spite of the Marxian postulate of an ante-ideological science.” 
In fact, it “adapts itself submissively to every change in the policy of the Soviet 
Government.” Soviet law is an instrument of government; and as such it 
would seem almost incompatible with an objective theory of law. 

A. DE MONTMORENCY. 


The Communist Theory of Law. By Hans Kelsen. Stevens & Sons. 25s. 


NUCLEAR PEACE 


“It never has made and never will make any sense trying to abolish any 
particular weapon of war. What we have to abolish is war. Recent history is 
littered with the ruins of attempts to do that by Pacts, Leagues, Treaties— 
international agreements of all sorts; none of them could or ever can be effective. 
But what has now happened is that war has abolished itself because the atomic 
and the hydrogen bombs have found their way into the armouries of the world.” 
That short passage summarises the main thesis of Sir John Slessor’s book. 
The distinguished Marshal of the R.A.F. joins the as yet small but increasing 
band of farsighted students of affairs, among them Sir Winston Churchill, 
who know in their bones that the thermo-nuclear weapon spells peace, not war. 

Even when a new fact is clear, it takes time for the masses, bound as they are in 
their outlook by habit and prejudice, to recognise it. Hence it is that the ana- 
chronistic conventional weapons, made so by the overriding destructiveness of 
the new weapon, are not only still being produced, but in greater measure than 
ever before. Sir John’s is a lively mind, not bound by prejudice nor by his 
professional environment; and he goes directly to the point of this stupendous 
new thing that faces mankind. He recurs to it at every stage in his argument. 
He discusses “‘the fear that German rearmament will lead to another great war” 
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—a fear widespread on the Continent and in Great Britain, where “every town 
and village war memorial has its tragic list of young men killed in the two great 
wars that have owed their origin to German aggression.” It would have been 
better if he had avoided so incautious a jump into the intricate and by no means 
easy question of war guilt: but let that pass. Let his assumption, which he says 
is inherent in the whole theme of this book, be given the full and exclusive atten- 
tion it deserves, without any attention being given to the diplomatic red herrings 
he draws across his own path. The assumption is that atomic air power has made 
it impossible for Germany or for any other Power to menace world peace. 
The crux of the matter now is the cold war, the subterranean Communist corro- 
sion, the battle of wits, the test of faith among the Christian peoples who face the 
spreading tyranny of atheist materialism. It helps if we first of all rid ourselves 
of the unnecessary fear of further world war. Sir John Slessor’s book performs a 
sterling service in that sense. GEORGE GLasGow. 


Strategy for the West. By Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir John Slessor. Cassell. 9s. 6d. 


MODERN ARGENTINA 


Despite the fact that one of the best books on South America published in 
the last fifty years came from the pen of James Bryce, the twenty Latin American 
republics have, in recent years, been largely ignored by British writers and, it 
may be said, by British publishers. In contrast there has been, from France 
and the United States, a constant flow of publications dealing with Latin 
America, the great majority both informative and authoritative. Certainly 
there has appeared in this country the occasional light travel book with a Latin 
American setting. But these have been of little value as interpretations of the 
southern American republics—if only because effective interpretation depends 
on adequate knowledge on the part of the interpreter. 

As a consequence Latin America gets a bad press in this country, and, in 
recent years, none has had worse than the Argentina of President Perén. Thus, 
in so far as this book offers an opportunity for understanding, if not approval, 
of President Perén and his policies it is welcome; and because it approaches 
the subject with balance and objectivity it is doubly so. Professor Whitaker 
provides an effective interpretation of modern Argentina because he is a 
qualified interpreter. 

That he is so is immediately demonstrated in his treatment of his subject, 
for he devotes the first half of his book to an outline of political, economic, social 
and cultural developments in Argentina before General Perén appeared on the 
scene. It thus becomes at once clear to the reader that the Perén regime is, as 
Mr. Donald McKay says in his introduction, “deeply anchored in Argentina’s 
history and geographic position.’’ Against this background many aspects of the 
regime condemned abroad assume their proper character as inheritances from 
the past. Thus the use of force and fraud to win and hold political power is 
not new; both were well known in Argentina long before President Perén, and 
both Conservatives and Radicals in their day shamelessly rigged elections. 
Similarly the Argentine dream of industrialisation—whether economically 
sound or not—dates back some sixty years. Again, as Professor Whitaker 
writes: ‘““The four most persistent traditions of Argentine foreign policy have 
been those of her hegemony in the River Plate area, her opposition to inter- 
vention, her special relationship to the other Latin American States, and her 
avoidance of multilateral alliances and other security arrangements. All four 
date from the beginning of independence.” And, it may be emphasised, all 
four have been prominent characteristics of President Perén’s foreign policy. 

But more important, perhaps, than the roots of his political practices, and of 
his economic and foreign policies, are those of his social policies—for it is to 
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these, more than to any other single factor, that he owes his rise to power and 
his continuance therein. Professor Whitaker reminds us that a serious social 
fermentation existed in Argentina half a century ago. Begun first against an 
oligarchical regime it did not cease during the period of Radical domination, 
from 1916 to 1930; it was quickened by the world economic depression and had 
attained explosive force coincidentally with the appearance of General Perén 
on the political horizon. It drew much of its force from the fact that, in 
proportion to population, Argentina has received more immigrants than any 
other country. President Perén could not have avoided an explosion that had 
become inevitable, but he was the first Argentine ruler to recognise its origins 
and to attempt to give it a controlled outlet. It has been the continuing need 
to control and guide this ferment that has accounted for many of his subsequent 
apparently unaccountable actions—of which the latest instance is his attack on 
the Church. 

These remarks have been concentrated on what Professor Whitaker has to 
say about the historical background to the Perén regime rather than on his 
comments on the record of that regime in power. ‘The latter are no less valuable; 
indeed, at every significant point in the story, Mr. Whitaker illuminates the 
policies of the regime by seeking to explain, although not to excuse, its actions. 
Yet, in the opinion of this reviewer, it is the background to President Perén 
that really matters. And not only for a proper understanding of modern 
Argentina; because many, indeed most, of the things that have happened in 
Argentina can be paralleled elsewhere in Latin America, and are traceable to 
common roots in Spanish and Portuguese colonial policies. It is only against 
an appreciation of that background that the full significance of the social and 
economic forces now at work, not only in Argentina but throughout Latin 
America, can properly be assessed. To that assessment this book is a necessary 
introduction; it is a pity that its price will prevent many from making its 
acquaintance. N. P. MACDONALD. 


The United States and Argentina. By Arthur P. Whitaker. Harvard University Press 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 38s. 


SOUTH AFRICA BEFORE RHODES 


‘homas Smith Leask is only one, but by no means the least interesting, of 
the Scotsmen who played a part in the development of Southern Africa. His 
diaries, begun in 1861 when he set out from his native land in his early twenties, 
and continued until 1870, record his wanderings in Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
and Matebeleland. In the present volume only the diaries relating to 
Matebeleland and its southern approaches are included, though some account 
of the Basutoland papers is given in the Introduction. 

As an author Leask has to face severe competition in his own field. The 
giants of the London Missionary Society, Robert Moffat, Livingstone and 
John Mackenzie, were there before him, and of course have left their chronicles 
(really someone should write a study of Scottish influence in these parts; it was 
almost overwhelming); Andrew Smith had met the Matebele while they were 
still in the Transvaal; earlier still, observers of the calibre of Lichtenstein and 
Burchell had travelled among the southern Tswana; later, traders and hunters 
like Gordon Cumming, Methuen, Baldwin and especially Chapman all wrote 
their books; while in Mashonaland Baines is in a class by himself. Still, Leask 
holds his own with all but the greatest and he was well worth publishing. He 
has no prepossessions, he is interested in people and things, he has a lively and 
engaging style, and he also had the knack of being on the spot when things were 
happening. If some of his observations seem trivial, this may not detract from 
their importance: ‘“‘As among Europeans every scrap of evidence relating to the 
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life of the peoples of olden days is scrupulously gathered up and published with 
the minute attention formerly reserved for the classics, so as African evolution 
works out its tangled and illegible course, the more useful will grow the testimony 
of such simple chroniclers as Thomas Leask.” 

In fact Leask came to know many people of note. He took tea and went to 
church with SetShele, chief of the Kwena, Livingstone’s first convert, an 
important and impressive figure (SetShele preached and his wife fell asleep in 
the sermon); he arrived at Shoshong while MatSheng was being restored and 
Sekgoma deposed for the second time; he knew Khama and was nursed in 
sickness by the Mackenzies; he saw Mazilikazi in extreme old age, “a frail 
palsied little old man, in his second childhood, unable to move himself a yard’’; 
and he obtained a mining concession from Lobengula. He liked most people 
whom he met. This cheerful little trader, with no obvious leanings towards 
religion, is far more charitable in his judgment of Mzilikazi than is Moffat the 
missionary, whom the chief revered and loaded with kindness; Lobengula is a 
“fine sensible native”; even the wretched MatSheng is on one occasion “affable 
and sensible” ; Khama made a favourable impression, as he did on most people. 
In general the diaries reflect a nature optimistic and benign. Leask’s basic 
friendliness, however, stops far short of weakness. He has no use for slackers, 
he has a strong predilection for cleanliness and honest dealing, he approves of 
whipping in suitable cases, and dislikes anything that savours of mismanagement 
(he boils over at the loneliness and squalor in which some missionaries, for 
example Thomas and his wife, are allowed to live). In passages like these we 
see the purposeful man who later became prosperous merchant and leading 
citizen of Klerksdorp. He certainly deserved to be rescued from oblivion. As 
usual in this series the book is sumptuously produced. The editor’s introduction 
gives a good picture of the times and places in which the author moved, the 
map is clear, if not detailed, and the index is very helpful. 

To compress the British colonies into a book of 170 pages seems at first sight 
to be an impossible task. Yet, within the limits of his intentions, Mr. Simnett 
has accomplished it. His purpose is to give “‘a brief description of the Colonial 
Empire, its origin, its assets both human and material, and the present conditions 
and systems of government.” ‘To this he adds an appreciation of present trends 
and, as far as swiftly changing circumstances permit, a forecast of future 
developments. There is a section for each colony in turn and a good chapter 
on the central machine, in London. Mr. Simnett’s sympathetic references to 
the Colonial Service will be appreciated by a body of men which is often sorely 
tried. The bibliography is particularly well chosen. This is a useful little 
book, which should be read not only by a public too often unmindful of its 
responsibilities but also by critics of the Commonwealth, to whom Mr. Simnett 
gives several short but effective replies. A. SILLERY. 
The Southern African Diaries of Thomas Leask 1865-1870. Central African Archives, 

Oppenheimer Series: 8. Edited by J. P. R. Wallis. Chatto & Windus 35s. 
or Commonwealth. By W. E. Simnett. Hutchinson’s University Library. 

8s. 6d. 


THE COLOUR BAR 


The phrase, An Essay on Racial Tension, wakes in many minds ideas of unjust 
discrimination, political, economic or social, arousing resentment and unrest 
among people of African and other races, but the author delves deeper than 
this. He endeavours to find out the ingredients which compose that mysterious 
but powerful force called Race, and probes into the recesses of human personality 
to discover the deeper causes of tension. As a former civil servant in India 
(now Director of Studies on Race Relations at Chatham House) he has 
practical experience of the prejudice and imperviousness to the other man’s 
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point of view which can blind the eye of the European “man on the spot.” 
He knows the Englishman’s capacity for pride and arrogance. Concentrating 
on Africa as the worst danger-spot, he touches on historical development, on 
climatic conditions, on diet, in producing varying degrees of co-operation or 
conflict in one or other area. It is, however, in the sphere of psychological 
reaction and the development of personality, such as the efforts of the African 
to bridge the gulf between the old static conditions and European civilisation, 
and the African’s resentment against his treatment as inherently inferior, that 
Mr. Mason has much new light to offer. He finds no evidence in biology and 
psychology of the innate inferiority of the African, and, in spite of South African 
Apartheid aims, he does not consider that there is any innate aversion between 
the races. He has however some views on the influence of sex on the problem 
which will not be generally accepted. Sexual attractions, fears, repressions, 
are in his view factors in the tension. The impression left by the book is one 
of apprehension. The forces which the author sees as provoking tension are 
so deep-seated in the human make-up that it is difficult to see how they can be 
combated. In his final chapter ““What can be done” he quotes Freud’s answer 
to a parent who asked how a child could be brought up to avoid the appalling 
dangers revealed to him. The process, said Freud, was bound to be difficult 
and harmful and he could only suggest that it was better to embark on it with 
some knowledge than in ignorance. Study on the part of each group of races, 
fair or dark, such as will enable them to see the hopes and fears of the other 
group, is his solution. Mosa ANDERSON. 
An Essay on Racial Tension. By Philip Mason. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Re. 6d. 


HIS MAJESTY THE PREFECT 


“*'l'he Government insists, however, that the electoral law be executed with the 
most rigorous impartiality. At the same time the Government wishes it to be 
known that the distance between administrative impartiality and administrative 
indifference is infinite. The Government is convinced that its continuance in 
office is vital to the interests of the Nation.” So wrote M. Casimir-Périer to the 
Prefects of France in 1831. The political role which these key officers in the 
administration are expected to play in ‘“‘ making elections” has considerably 
changed since 1831, and nowadays the Prefect is said to “ calculate rather than 
orientate ” elections. Even so his political and semi-political functions remain 
of importance, and the extent to which he is subject to political pressure varies 
with the location of his département and the personality of the Minister of the 
Interior. Considerations governing a Prefect’s appointment and promotion are 
more like those applicable to service in the diplomatic corps than to any other 
branch of the administration: for as the provincial agent and representative of the 
State and of the national interest he must be chosen in terms of suitability to 
local conditions. 

Apart from such political considerations French Prefects have a multitude of 
police, juridical, social and administrative duties which make them individuals of 
great power in the community. The delicacies of their relationships with the 
departmental councils, the mayors, local deputies, their own sub-prefects, and 
even one another call for high qualities of intelligence and discretion. Without 
their devoted service in a host of technical matters the day-to-day government of 
France would become impossible. Because there is no comparable officer in 
English administration it is peculiarly difficult for Englishmen to appreciate their 
place in French life. But there is now little excuse for the serious student of 
France to remain in ignorance. Mr. Brian Chapman, whose previous Introduction 
to French Local Government (1953) has already established itself as the best single 
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work on that subject in English, has provided an equally admirable and equally 
readable account of the work of the prefectoral corps in provincial France. 
This little study is no arid and technical description, though it rests on a scholarly, 
first-hand knowledge of its subject. The work of the Prefects is analysed in its 
whole setting, historical, institutional and social. The work of such auxiliary 
officials as the sub-prefect and the chef de cabinet is dealt with, as well as the work 
of the Prefects themselves. The status of the corps was defined in its own 
Statute of 1950, appropriately formulated on its 150th anniversary. It is this 
modern corps that Mr. Chapman describes, critically and fairly, in a book which 
is a model of its kind. Davip ‘THOMSON. 


The Prefects and Provincial France. By Brian Chapman. Allen & Unwin. 138s. 


FROM THE ARMADA TO WATERLOO 


The mantle of Sir Edward Creasy has fallen upon General Fuller. Creasy’s 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of History, a very successful book in its day and long 
after, was published in 1851, the year specially associated in retrospect, through 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition, with the apex of Cobdenism and the complacent 
belief that the age of great wars was over. Creasy was a comparatively young 
man, a civilian Professor of History, too young to remember the last of his 
decisive fifteen—Waterloo, with which the present volume also ends. Needless 
to say it will be followed by a third. Creasy’s readers may well have regarded 
what they read about as “old, unhappy, far-off things,” something over and 
done with, manifestations of an heroic but barbarous age. They were of 
course mistaken, and a very few years later the hero of Tennyson’s Maud—and 
it looks as if he was the mouthpiece of the poet—was welcoming the old days 
back again: ‘“‘Better war, loud war by land and by sea.” ‘To us also this collection 
of battles is old and far-off, but with a difference. ‘These toilsome, amateurish 
efforts, with their tiny armies and indifferent weapons, how harmless they seem! 

General Fuller must be about twice the age that Creasy had reached when he 
wrote his book. He knows war at first hand, and has been engaged in writing 
on military history for forty years. An immense amount of work and of 
knowledge has gone into the book, and it is altogether a work of fine quality, 
full of vivid descriptions and authoritative judgments. The title is in some 
respects misleading, for the author by no means confines himself to his selected 
decisive battles, which happen in this case also to be fifteen. ‘The campaigns 
that preceded the selected battles are also described, and also, behind these, 
the political, social, and economic circumstances which brought about the 
various wars. The book may, in fact, be regarded as a general history of 
Europe from the Elizabethan Age to Waterloo, written from a soldier’s stand- 
point. Of the non-military parts some are better than others, and none better 
than that on the King and Parliament issue which led up to Naseby and onwards 
to the Cromwellian dictatorship. No parts of the book are more impressive 
than the judgments on the qualifications of the great soldiers themselves, such 
as the comparison of Wellington and Napoleon. Waterloo ushered in the 
century of the Pax Britannica, and the book brilliantly concludes with the 
citation of a speech in 1864 by that forgotten politician Horsman, setting it 
beside the enconium of the Roman Empire in its Antonine zenith, composed 
by the Greek rhetorician Aelius Aristides quoted in the previous volume. 
Neither Horsman nor Aelius Aristides realized that the afternoon sun in which 
they were basking had already passed its zenith. This is a truly Toynbeean 
touch. D. C. SOMERVELL. 
The Decisive Battles of the Western World and their influence on History, by Major-General 


J. F. C. Fuller, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. Vol. II. From the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada to the Battle of Waterloo. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 35s. 
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ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Professor Ashton’s volume is one of a series; it is preceded by works on the 
medieval period and on the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; it is followed 
by volumes on the periods 1800-1875, and 1870-1939. Within such a series 
the eighteenth century, or any other century, can claim no more than that it is 
an episode, and not a particularly well-defined one, within a sort of epic. Any 
attempt to give it more of an identity would be a sort of economic anthropomor- 
phism. Yet it is permissible to examine the century and seek any special 
qualities which can be attributed to it—qualities which are valid even if they 
do not give it a sort of personal physiognomy. ‘The century, for one thing, 
was a period of growing prosperity. This is made particularly clear in a series 
of excellent statistical appendices which show a rise, for example, in the output 
of strong beer, in the number of cattle and sheep brought for sale at Smithfield 
(from 1732-1794) and (very notably) in the consumption of tallow candles and 
of soap, that traditional criterion of civilisation. Most marked of all was the 
growth in the output of textiles: a reminder that industrialisation was getting 
under way and was beginning in the classic manner—precisely with textiles. 

Though Professor Ashton is too good an economist to fall into the error of 
believing that the economic history of the eighteenth century can be forced 
into a self-contained picture, he has also too much commonsense to forget that 
the eighteenth century is, after all, recognisably a period with a flavour of its 
own. It would not be enough to say that it was characterised by a special 
vitality; that quality it shared with the Elizabethan age and, for the matter of 
that, with the Victorian. ‘The special nature of its vitality lay in its evolutionary 
ferment. The people did, in the course of this century, undergo a change. 
It was not a steady and uniform process, but it did exist: at one end of the scale 
(though not entirely at the chronological beginning) we have the tough, degraded 
and probably overworked poor whom Temple frankly detested, whom Fielding 
described with sympathy, whom Hogarth depicted with ironic truth. At the 
other end we have the growing class of self-respecting artisans and craftsmen, 
or, more widely, of skilled workers generally, who gained importance partly (a 
point specially stressed by Professor Ashton) through the working of noncon- 
formist education, partly as a natural by-product of growing all-round prosperity 
and partly by reason of the special circumstances created by the Napoleonic 
Wars; the earnings of coasting seamen at one point rose to remarkable levels. 
And the grim view of Temple at the one end is balanced at the other by the 
commonsense humanitarianism of Adam Smith, who understood—what was 
not perhaps fully discovered until the Americans found it out after the First 
World War—that a prosperous worker is also an efficient worker. And again, 
exactly 200 years ago Bishop Berkeley asked the startlingly modern question: 
“‘Whether the creation of wants be not the likeliest way to produce industry in 
a people.” Here is the theory of the mass market and of incentives in embryo. 

The intense phase of the industrial revolution had not yet begun—the phase, 
that is, of the large-scale use of the steam engine and with it of coal and of steel. 
The huge capital works of the nineteenth century—the railways, for instance— 
were still a matter of the future. So was the drastic lowering of the standard 
of living which went with the undertaking of these capital works. The relations 
between the classes, like so much else in the eighteenth century, were governed 
by a certain measure of moderation; if Marx had lived a century earlier his 
indictment would have lost much of its venom. And in fact workpeople showed 
a degree of independence which anticipated the sort of episode collected today 
by critics of the National Union of Mineworkers. “Coal miners left the pit to 
take part in a parliamentary election, to celebrate a national victory or, as in 
1779, to seek consolation for a national defeat.” Life was not all beer and 
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skittles, but it was not all Gradgrind and Speenhamland either. 
W. H. Jounston. 
An Economic History of England: The Eighteenth Century. By T.S. Ashton. Methuen. 
18s. 


BERDYAEV’S CREED 


When Nicolas Berdyaev wrote The Meaning of the Creative Act over forty 
years ago, the world had come to the end of the period inaugurated by the 
Renaissance and was entering a period of spiritual degeneration and progressive 
de-humanisation; a period that produced the terrible excesses of Fascism and 
Communism, that hastened the “annihilation of spirituality” in the West, and 
that now offers mankind the retributive horrors of thermo-nuclear warfare. 
Before the final and inevitable choice that confronts us we stand frightened, 
frustrated and helpless. We have abandoned God and cannot find our way 
back to Him. Berdyaev foresaw all these manifestations of man’s loss of faith 
in God and in himself, and although he was unable to make the revisions he 
believed necessary this book is remarkably relevant to our present condition. 

In his conception of the world the creative act was at the very centre of 
reality. He believed that man was created by God to become, in his turn, a 
creator. Man’s creativeness is his duty before God; to refuse to live creatively 
is to disobey God. In 1914 Berdyaev believed the world would eventually 
enter an epoch of creativeness with man working together with God towards 
the fulfilment of the divine will. In a preface he wrote for the 1926 German 
edition of the book he admitted that events had led him to a position of greater 
pessimism. ‘My faith in the imminent dawn of a creative religious epoch was 
too great . . . the world must look forward to a period of barbarization. Man 
is a creator not only in the name of God but in the name of the devil as well.” 
But Berdyaev’s faith in man’s ultimate salvation through the exercise of his 
creative freedom in the service of God remained firm until his death in 1948. 
He believed we would emerge from the new dark age into the full flowering of a 
new middle age, not by building the new society upon the remnants of the old 
world but by creating, “from other sources which lie outside the world’s social 
evolution, out of Spirit rather than out of the world.”” The new order will be 
the Kingdom of God upon earth, and it will appear, not by evolution but 
catastrophically; born of the spiritual body and not of the physical. 

Berdyaev was a lonely and challenging thinker whose complex, sometimes 
contradictory, sometimes ambiguous philosophy was based solely on his own 
spiritual experience and is, in its very contradictions, a reflection of the dilemmas 
of our age. The book ranges widely in its application of the creative principle 
to life. Chapters on creativity as related to philosophy and to theology precede 
chapters on creativity as related to sex, love, marriage and the family, art and the 
structure of society. It is a seminal book, not always easy to read, but con- 
taining the seed-thoughts for all his later writings; indispensable to those who 
wish to understand and draw inspiration from the thought of one of this century’s 
most important religious philosophers. B. EvAN OwEN. 
The Meaning of the Creative Act. By Nicholas Berdyaev. Translated by Donald Lowrie. 

Gollancz. 18s. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


Two new books on Lawrence and more to come! The title of the first might 
lead us for a moment to expect a study of the sun in Lawrence’s work, but the 
sub-title, “‘ D. H. Lawrence in Italy, Mexico and the American Southwest,” 
indicates the real nature of the contents: a biographical digest of the events of the 
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last ten years of Lawrence’s life. Although it is apparent that the writer knows 
Lawrence’s works and the biographical books on him, it cannot be claimed that 
any new ground is broken, nor that any new light is cast on the fascinating 
personality of the central figure. There are misquotations from Lawrence’s 
letters and large portions of the book are written in a disjointed, uninspired style 
of which the following sentences offer an example: “‘ When he had finished the 
manuscript he sent it off to his publisher without making a single correction. 
Lawrence brought home many a treasure from the bazaar, but he would never 
allow a rickshaw boy to pull him up the hill in the heat.” (p. 33). 

The second book is of different calibre. Its editors have selected eighteen 
critical essays on Lawrence—sometimes extracting chapters from published 
books—to cover the range of his writings or, where existing criticism proved 
inadequate, have commissioned essays to fill the gap. They are to be congratu- 
lated on avoidance of “ biographical extravaganzas”” and on their thorough 
review of Lawrencean criticism to date, drawing not only on works in English, 
but also mentioning South American, French, German and Scandinavian 
writing. In the part of the book devoted to general criticism, Aldous Huxley’s 
Introduction to the 1932 edition of Lawrence’s letters strikes the reader afresh 
as “ one of the finest statements yet made on Lawrence ” which is the claim the 
editors make for it. There follow reprints of recent articles by T. S. Eliot and 
Dr. Leavis and an investigation of Lawrence’s Freudianism with the concise 
appraisal: “* Lawrence was influenced by Lawrence.” What may be accounted 
the second part of the book consists of essays on each of five novels, two on the 
short stories—that of F. Amon being a particularly interesting contribution 
among the new essays—two on the poetry (both reprints) and a last one on the 
travel books. One may quarrel with the choice of subject-matter—no Kangaroo? 
no essay on Lawrence’s articles and criticism? and ask why a second essay, not 
particularly significant, on The Rainbow? But the real danger in a composite 
work of this nature is that the essays will be uneven and this is indeed the case, 
the mastery of material and style in some showing up the turgidity in others. 
An index would be a useful addition. Above all we miss a summing-up, an 
attempt to weld into a whole these various aspects of Lawrence’s achievement 
which have been expounded in self-contained essays unrelated to each other and 
in some cases with a twenty-year interval between them. The title is an ambitious 
one and we close the book feeling that we have not yet found a definitive assess- 
ment of Lawrence’s achievement, if indeed this is possible. VerRA DANIEL. 


Lorenzo in Search of the Sun. By Eliot Fay. Bookman Associates Inc., New York, 
1953. English edition. Vision Press. 12s. 6d. 

The Achievement of D. H. Lawrence. Edited by F. J. Hoffman and H. T. Moore. 
Oklahoma University Press. $4. 


THE LIVING THEATRE 


Here are two books to be approached in the light of a cold new fact: great 
London theatres may be as expendable as historic literary reviews. The St. 
James’s, even in this late age, has been the scene of much that is precious to the 
playgoer—the Barrault-Renaud season, in which the voice of Edwige Feulliere 
was briefly, splendidly, heard, Venus observed, Vivien Leigh’s two Cleopatras, 
the intermittent volcano that was Orson Welles’s Othello, a civilised wartime 
Month in the Country. At the moment, Mr. Rattigan’s Aunt Edna sets on it 
the seal of approval and it vibrates nightly with the drab passion of Eric 
Portman’s performances. It is difficult, then, to decide which prospect is 
more chilling—the conversion of a graceful and beloved theatre into offices 
(for room must, no doubt, be found for commercial television sponsors) or its 
preservation, by an edict, as an Ancient Monument. As it happens, one of 
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the plays in Paul Elek’s unremarkable volume was a St. James’s piece. Waiting 
for Gillian competently poses an upper-middle-class moral dilemma, faintly 
echoing the George Alexander period, and certainly Googie Withers, as its 
heroine, would have graced the most august of companies. But the tepid 
naturalism of it all (Ronald Millar out of Nigel Balchin at his less arresting) 
makes one feel despondently that dialogue as good would any hour be heard on 
this same site from the typists in assembly, should the office-plan one day 
succeed. 

By far the most distinguished play in the collection is Bridget Boland’s The 
Prisoner. No one who saw Peter Glenville’s production is ever likely to forget 
Alec Guinness’s agonising exploration of the further reaches of human ex- 
perience. From the printed text, and with only the memory of that miracle, 
the balance of interest between Cardinal and interrogator is more nearly equal, 
and their terrible interdependence more starkly established. In the film 
version now being made it would surely have been a permissible device to have 
both protagonists doubled by Mr. Guinness himself. J. C. Trewin in his 
Introduction stresses the colloquial ease of The School for Wives, Miles 
Malleson’s version of L’Ecole des femmes; but one cannot help feeling that the 
result (and this is Moli¢re!) fundamentally lacks style. There was more 
quality to Robert Kemp’s Scots rendering, Let Wives Tak Tent. However, 
one would love to see Mr. Malleson, a very great comedian, being hugely 
affronted and completely unalarming, as his own Arnolphe. His contribution 
as actor to Arthur Macrae’s neat farce, Both Ends Meet, was on all sides deemed 
invaluable. It reads well, this sprightly set of variations on tax-evasion, which 
ran for many months on the laughter and doles of audiences consisting in the 
main of docile P.A.Y.Earners. Of the remaining play, Meet the Body, an 
“improbable adventure” by those clever film-scenarists, Launder and Gilliat, 
very little indeed, from a bare reading of it, can be made. 


For a truer gust of what the theatre might be, and often blessedly is, one must 
turn to Hugh Hunt’s essays, The Director in the Theatre. These are less 
fascinating than his earlier Old Vic Prefaces, which dealt in detail with actual 
productions fresh in memory. Nevertheless, every page of this later work 
which deals with the stage director’s relation to the playwright, the actors and 
the public, impels respect. It is easy to understand how such a mind could 
conceive harmonious works of theatrical art like a Love’s Labour’s Lost where 
melancholy and motley were in perfect balance, and a Cherry Orchard en- 
shrining the most fully-realised Madame Ranevsky most of us can have seen. 


Mr. Hunt is so positive and optimistic that his strictures on the present state 
of the theatre come with all the more force. This, for instance, as an explanation 
of much bad speaking on the stage: ““The West End play has often to be re- 
hearsed in the upper room of a public house, which has no conceivable 
similarity with the conditions of a public theatre.” It is as if runners trained 
by pacing the boat-deck. There is a moving reference to Gordon Craig. “It 
is both strange and ironic that our greatest theatrical artist, whose ideas have 
been followed, developed and exploited, should today be living on the charity 
of his friends.” This is a fact as lamentable as would be the closing of many 
theatres. Sad too it is to realise how small the typical modern plays here 
considered seem beside Gordon Craig’s vision. Mr. Hunt’s is close to it: 
“. ... when we leave the theatre unaware of the separate existence of author, 
actor or director, but aware only of that illuminating experience we call the 
theatre, then, and only then, can we say we have witnessed the Art of the 
Theatre.” G. W. Horner. 


Plays of the Year, chosen by J. C. Trewin. Volume 10, 1953-4. Paul Elek. 18s. 
The Director in the Theatre. By Hugh Hunt. Routledge and Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


Something of the sadness of that 
day in 1936 when Chesterton died 
was sharply recalled in 1953 with the 
death of his friend Belloc. In the 
public mind they assumed the charac- 
teristics of identical twins, and nobody 
who heard them in debate could 
doubt that here were giants, at least 
of equal stature. Yet their dissimilar- 
ities were many—“I like gargoyles 
and every kind of grotesque thing, 
whereas Belloc likes diagrams and 
maps.” That his influence on 
Chesterton’s thought (though not on 
his style) was “very considerable” 
would be willingly conceded, by one 
who pored over everything the two 
men wrote and listened to them 
whenever opportunity offered, to J. B. 
Morton who in HiLarre BeLtoc: A 
Memoir (Hollis & Carter. 12s. 6d.) 
has provided the touchstone for all 
future biographies of the man. 


“Right as a Ribstone Pippin” 


Love here is not blind, nor is there 


veiled denigration in the name of 
friendship. No famous writer does 
Mr. Morton wish to present but one 
who dwells in the memories of a long 
and close companionship. Fortunately, 


many-sided as Belloc’s personality 
was, his splendid literary gifts cannot 
help extruding, and this rich book is 
the richer for willy-nilly indicating 
qualities of prose and song to a 
generation who may know them not. 
The legend of the tempestuous gaiety 
of the swashbuckler is stripped to 
reality, exhilaration being sometimes 
the way a courteous man hides un- 
happiness. Blessed Mr. Morton to 
have travelled at home and abroad in 
such company! For those who followed 
in spirit, disagreeing with Belloc’s 
views of history and religion as we did 
and still do, so clean and bracing a 
wind swept through his essays and 
The Four Men and The Path to Rome, 
read when we were very young, that 
their stimulus is with us still. He 
hoped for no more than that his verses 
would live. These perform poetry's 
true function of coming trippingly off 


the tongue in moments of stress or 
joy, and if “South Country” and 
Miranda’s “Tarantella” and ‘Most 
Holy Night” — albeit anthology 
pieces—are not learned today, inside 
school or out, they will bide their 
time. Better than he knew did he 
predict: 

The passer-by shall hear me still 

A boy that sings on Duncton Hill. 


Inspired pedestrian 

Readers of Poet or Paris (Chatto & 
Windus. 18s.) will inevitably be 
reminded of the perambulations of 
Belloc and Chesterton, especially as 
the memorial plaque on the wall of 
No. 1 Boulevard Montparnasse des- 
cribes Léon-Paul Fargue as “poéte et 
piéton de Paris.’ ‘Their ebullience, 
charm and wit were paralleled in him 
(although the publishers are con- 
gratulated for leaving us to form our 
own judgment by not saying so on 
the dust-jacket) and he too was the 
stuff of which legends are made. He 
died in 1947, twenty years after 
André Beucler, hero-worshipper and 
disciple, had started observing and 
making notes. The record, now 
translated by Geoffrey Sainsbury, is 
of one who kept the common touch 
for porter or princess, for cabby or 
Clémenceau, who poured out articles, 
prefaces and broadcasts, noticing any- 
thing and everything, and finding 
poetry in it all. There is a poignant 
account of a rare outing in a fiacre 
after he had been struck with paralysis 
when, Gide being in Tunisia, Fargue 
savoured the names of people he 
would visit: Valéry, Cocteau, Marquet, 
Segonzac, Colette, Picasso. But he 
went around St. Germain des Prés 
looking for the café owner (“it’s 
people like you now, with your coffee, 
your sugar, your cheese, your ham, 
who represent the world of dreams’’), 
the chemist and the washerwoman 
instead. On M. Beucler the mantle 
of Boswell hangs gracefully. 


Doctor and dictionary 
Without his Life, we should still 
know much about “the great cham of 
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literature” and Mrs. Thrale and 
Fanny Burney alone support the truth 
of Boswell’s portrait. In SAMUEL 
JouNsON (Longmans, Green. 10s. 6d.) 
Michael Joyce says: 
Perhaps the belief that Boswell’s Johnson 
was a fiction arose from the feeling that 
the figure was larger than life: but then, 
by all the evidence, that is just how the 
Doctor appeared to his contemporaries. 
There is room for a modern assess- 
ment of Boswell and his achievement, 
and the author’s opening chapter on 
the defects and the triumphs puts the 
strictures of Macaulay and Carlyle in 
their diminished place, giving Boswell 
the credit for making the Doctor “not 
so much a literary as a_ national 
figure.” Another consideration of 
Johnson’s own achievement as poet, 
lexicographer, stylist, conversationalist 
and critic, Mr. Joyce also supplies. 
He discusses the Rambler, the 


Dictionary, Rasselas and the Lives of 
the Poets and has answers too for the 
psychological theories and explanations 
that have gathered about the bulky 


person. “Johnson” said Macaulay 
“is better known to us than any other 
man in history.” This book, besides 
increasing that knowledge, is a worthy 
prelude to the Boswell version. 


Visionaries 

Three other “larger than life” 
figures here fall into a natural if 
diverse group. They are headed by 
Frederick Rolfe, the spoiled priest, 
dreaming of himself as a contem- 
porary of Cellini, fascinated by the 
Borgias, calling himself Baron Corvo, 
and rejoicing in Hadrian the Seventh 
over the unconventional behaviour of 
his fictional Pope elected in the 18g0’s. 
The new edition of THE QUEST FOR 
Corvo (Cassell. 18s.) by A. J. Symons 
has an Introduction by the author’s 
brother Julian. It also contains the 
“Bull against the Enemy of the 
Anglican Race” and the amusing and 
erudite Corvine banquet speeches, 
hitherto unpublished. “Magnificently 
medieval” as is the Baron’s prose, 
fantastic as his adventures were, and 
awesome as was his classic learning, 
the repulsion-attraction of twenty 
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years ago has not been mitigated by 
this second reading. 

The next book is by the spoiled 
Member of Parliament who fought in 
the Italian campaign and along the 
second front, was a prisoner of war, 
an inmate of a mental home, con- 
victed of financial misdeeds, and is 
now sincerely repenting in prison. 
My TestaMENT (John Calder. 153.) is 
the autobiography of Captain Peter 
Baker, M.C. The youngest M.P. in 
the House, as the result of the 1950 
election when he routed so formidable 
and likeable an opponent as Mr. 
Christopher Mayhew, found disen- 
chantment all too soom. “When my 
health is restored and I have paid for 
my sins, both of omission and com- 
mission, I hope I shall continue to 
work as a loyal and humble subject 
for the flowering of the New 
Elizabethan Age,” he writes. May 
his early idealism and courage come 
to his aid when punishment is done. . . 

The spoiled prophet of the Univer- 
sal Negro Improvement Association 
is revealed by Edmund David Cronon 
in Brack Moses (University of Wis- 
consin Press. $5.00). The earnest 
twenty-eight-year-old Marcus Garvey 
from Jamaica, planning a republic of 
his people in their African homeland, 
startled and briefly gained adherents 
from Harlem to California, from 
Nova Scotia to South America, with 
“his peculiar gift of oratory, a com- 
bination of bombast and _ stirring 
heroics.” Mr. Cronon is objective, 
calmly kind, as he traces the campaign 
of a decade that ended in Atlanta 
Penitentiary and deportation in 1927. 
Flamboyant in his business dealings as 
well, Garvey was arrested for mail 
offences and indicted for income tax 
evasion. Death finished his frustrated 
career in 1940 when he was almost 
forgotten. Yet the seeds he sowed 
have borne fruit for other leaders, and 
national consciousness is awake and 
sleepless because of the racial move- 
ment associated with him. 


Chopin’s “la petite Clara” 
After these turbulencies of tem- 
perament we pause gratefully with a 
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prima donna who did not know the 
meaning of the word. This pheno- 
menon moreover avoided the other 
extreme; there was no dullness in her 
character and there was none in her 
hardworking, crowded and happy life. 
Here is sufficient reason for recom- 
mending CLARA NOVELLO 1818-1908 
by Averil Mackenzie-Grieve (Geoffrey 
Bles. 18s.). Dedication came early 
and unquestioned in that gifted house- 
hold in Oxford Street, headed by 
Vincent with his organ playing and 
his expert knowledge of the instru- 
ment’s interior, his chamber-music 
accompaniments, and the part-singing 
of motets and madrigals which he set 
and led. Keats was there, listening to 
the Mozart and cringing at the punning 
of Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and Vincent 
the arch-offender. The little girl’s 
fine ear and purity of soprano tone 
separated her early from her brilliant 
brothers and sisters, and training in 
York, Paris and Milan was inter- 
spersed by her appearances in West- 
minster Abbey and Kensington Palace. 
There were to many other palaces, 
including Crystal, for in spite of 
European success in opera it is not 
surprising that she preferred oratorio. 
Her marriage to the Liberal Count 
Gigliucci brought her temporarily out 
of the concert hall and theatre and into 
the passionate Italy of the Risorgi- 
mento, where banishment from the 
kingdom of Naples (one of her children 
became a Garibaldi Red Shirt) started 
her triumphs once more as Madame 
Novello. At seventy-one she sang to 
our well-remembered Fanny Davies 
in a voice “clear as a bell . . . with 
little shakes and trills all really sung 
and not wobbled.” In Rome Clara 
lies beside her husband—‘“‘In sweetest 
harmony they lived”—a pattern of 
Victorianism without the sentimen- 
tality, and of the bel canto style that 
Mendelssohn and Rossini so admired 


in her, and of which sadly we have no 
recordings. Neither did she herself 
keep letters and tokens; all the more 
praiseworthy of Miss Mackenzie- 
Grieve for producing so detailed, 
factual and documented a Life, em- 
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bellished by the letters of contem- 
porary notabilities, and entirely lacking 
that still fashionable biographical 
device of suppositious conversation. 


Cautionary tales 

Conversation, elegant and circuitous, 
between the widowed Marquise and 
the lovelorn Count is the medium of 
Alfred de Musset’s proverbe A Door 
Must Be EITHER OPEN OR SuHuT 
(André Deutsch: Miniature Books. 53.), 
the moral being that when it is ajar 
the room is icy. Elegant too is the 
format, with illustrations by Alistair 
Grant. In the same series is de 
Musset’s THE WHITE BLACKBIRD, and 
the Grandville pictures, from the 
collection of stories about animals 
that were ostensibly for children. 
Translated by Julian Jacobs, this is a 
satire on the penalties of being 
different. The rara avis must study 
Byron and become an enigma, reject 
the pink turtle-dove, and allow the 
green cockatoo to reject him. But his 
best selling books have crossed the 
Channel: “The English snatch up 
everything, except the things they 
understand.” Marrying a London 
blackbird who had deceived him with 
a coat of whitewash, he envied the 
nightingale whose heart alas was set 
only on the rose. 


Casting out fear 

Not so far a cry, this, from Theo F. 
Lentz’s Towarps A SCIENCE OF 
Peace (Halycon Press. 12s. 6d.), 
commended by Dr. Julian Huxley in 
the Foreword: “. . . most thinking 
men and women are beginning to feel 
a new ideology is needed.” We all 
want something other than suicidal 
war, and Professor Lentz sees crises 
in culture, disordered society, and the 
blockade of ignorance as challenges 
to his five articles of faith, which 
could “add up to a world-wide society 
for the promotion of a science of 
peace.” To make the proposals a 
reality he invites readers to disagree 
with him, to question or suggest, so 
that “together we may hold back the 
curtain of darkness that threatens.” 

GRACE BANYARD. 
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